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Editorial. 


EBUKED in his own household of faith by the 
leading Presbyterian paper of the country, the 
Continent, Billy Sunday is a stupid and pitiable 
person. His disgrace comes out of court pro- 
ceedings which awarded a judgment of money to 

a woman who secured an introduction of Hugh C. Weir 
to the evangelist for the purpose of getting him to attach 
his name to Weir’s manuscript, later published and ad- 
vertised. as Sunday’s own work, under the title, “Love 
Stories of the Bible.” That the ‘most popular gospel 
preacher of a generation’’—who is an ordained Presby- 
terian minister—for the only possible inducement, money, 
could put his name “where it had no right to be,” is “a 
startling anomaly,” declares the religious journal. “Asa 
preacher who calls on men to repent of their sins he can 
only square himself with the church whose ethical repu- 
tation he has discredited by publicly acknowledging his 
sin and voicing unreservedly his penitence.’’ ‘There is 
another thing, esteemed contemporary, to be done; and if 
your church does not attend to it you will have reason 
for shame. ‘This person should be cited before the proper 
church judiciary and tried as you would try any other 
minister. ‘The great Presbyterian Church has a chance 
to prove its ethical integrity as it has always stood by its 
theological convictions. Count upon it, penitence is not 
in Mr. Sunday’s makeup, unless he has been converted. 


| LovD GEORGE’S speech to his fellow Free Church- 
men at the City Temple, London, March 13, has been 
received in this country. As one might expect, it was a 
tremendously thrilling affair, full of the most fervid 
gratitude and affection to the Church as humanity’s 

chief institution, despite all shortcoming. In his com- 
mand—for such it was—that the Church continue to keep 
the Empire’s leaders headed in the holy way in this holy 
war, Mr. George was at his best. He enumerated spirit- 
ual and moral gains thus far. Let us note one, of first 
importance. ‘‘ Drink!” exclaimed the Premier. “By the 
end of 1916, after two and a half years of war, the con- 
sumption of alcohol had been reduced 28 per cent. ‘To- 
day, there is a further cut of 50 per cent.,—not including 
the 28 per cent.,—not simply of beer, but of spirits. No 
spirits are being manufactured at this hour. I tell you 
more. If ever you have got to choose between bread 
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for the children and beer for any of their parents, you 
will find no hesitation on the part of this or any other 
government.” 


| IKE a pebble on a string of pearls is part of a para- 

graph in a letter by Clarence W. Barron, written in 
defence of the union services of the Unitarians and the 
Swedenborgiats in Brookline, Mass. Mr. Barron is a 
distinguished layman among the followers of the im- 
mortal mystic. He is also a notable author on social 
and economic subjects, owner of several financial journals 
of high standing, a man of sincere and profound religious 
fervor and insight. The letter is published in the New 
Church Messenger, and carries the endorsement of the 
editor, it seems, against the protest of some of their com- 
munion about co-worshipping. If he had not said the 
following, the letter would have been approximately 
perfect: ‘‘That they reject the cornerstone of character 
building, the divine and the human aid in Christ Jesus 
as a living presence, is their loss. It is not for us to punish 
or refuse association with them either on the week-day 
or on Sunday.” Unitarians are not rejectors. ‘The 
leadership of Jesus is a reality, proclaimed in every 
church we know aught of. ‘This simple belief in him and 
his teaching is and has always been held spiritually, 
ethically, reasonably, and practically as the solvent of 
all problems, from petty personal sin to the world war; 
according to the demands of scientific accuracy not more 
than in harmony with the lofty and ineffable aspirations 
of the human spirit. Laymen ought to have such 
outgivings edited by professional theologians and church- 
men. 


NE motive which cuts into the mind of those who 

hesitate, with whatever good reason, to enter direct 
defence of the country, comes with the question, “What 
shall I say to my children or grandchildren, when they 
ask what I did in the great war for the cause of freedom?”’ 
The answers that satisfy persons who withhold their 
support will not satisfy those who come after them. 
They will not understand scruples the net result of which 
is that others did on their behalf what they did not on 
behalf of others. They may acquit their ancestors of 
cowardice, though it will be hard to win a verdict of 
acquittal from a jury of impartial temper, but they will 
not find it easy to acquit them of bad reasoning and 
culpable mistake. With all justification of withheld co- 
operation, and excuse of well-meant efforts in other 
direction, the question, ‘‘Are you doing all you can to 
help your country’s defence and preservation?” goes to 
the heart of the matter. The old stanza flashes into 
pertinency,— 

“Must I be carried to the skies, 
On flowery beds of ease, 


While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed on bloody seas?”’ 


Our hymn-books want that hymn. 


J\ BRITISH officer of high rank, lately a visitor in this 

country, paid tribute to the American troops then in 
France. It was no general or conventional compliment 
of courtesy; it was the testimony of an expert, and it was 
specific, mentioning the precise respects in which they 
excelled. He went on to say, in the unemotional manner 
characteristic of Englishmen: ‘Of course J am proud to 
be a Britisher.—very proud indeed. But my word!” 
he burst out in quite a different tone, “if I were an 
American, I should be insufferable!’”’ It is a legitimate 
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satisfaction and encouragement to listen to such appre- 


ciation. It saves us from believing those who mistake a 
gust for a cyclone and say that our camps and men are 
being corrupted by intemperance, disease, and worse 
things. ‘There is the best evidence for the assurance that 
our soldiers and sailors are better protected from tempta- 
tion, are under stronger influences for good where they are 
than men are in ordinary life. They are splendid men, 
not only physically but morally, and under the best 
leadership; we can feel safe about them as well as proud of 
them. 


We OU are altogether too jumpy about the war,”’ said 

Sir John Foster Fraser, member of the British 
Parliament, the other day in New York, in reply to a 
request for some word to our people. Another English 
visitor, Maj.-Gen. E. D. Swinton, also remarked, ‘‘One 
thing you Americans must do, and that is not talk so 
much about your war preparations.’’ ‘Two things, that 
is to say, we can abolish with gain. First,.stop excited, 
ill-informed criticism. Our English allies, for all their 
supposed phlegmatic character, have had enough of it, 
and know that it doesn’t pay. Second, cease brag and 
bluster, and the unreasonable demand for information 
which for our success ought to be kept secret. 


| HE German Alliance, so long offensive to the olfac- 

tories, has of its own choice dissolved. We believe 
it would have been dissolved by the government, as a 
result of investigation. From the outset of the world 
war, before America came upon the battlefield, this 
numerous body has been a sniffing and sneering nuisance. 
They are quite right in saying through Max Heinrich 
that “every week the Alliance exists as an active organi- 
zation just so much more prejudice is raised against 
German-American citizens in this country.” We have 
followed their meetings for several years, and we have 
not once found a sentiment which, read to the heart, 
could fairly be called first in loyalty to this country. 
Quite otherwise. We might as well root out every 
remnant of kultur. We can go steadily on our way of 
winning the war, and at the same time use the surgeon’s 
knife on all cankers. A catholic, liberal, truly American 
standard of life must be set up for the brotherhood of 
mankind. 


| HERE is a striking thing about the Third Liberty 
_ Loan. The rate of interest and other details of the 
investment, prominent in the first two campaigns, are 
almost negligible to-day in the written and spoken pub- 
licity. The whole answer is not that the people were once 
informed about these matters. The fact is, we are now 
actually in the war; and considerations of money return 
are insignificant in the common mind. With brothers, 
sons, and daughters in the midst of the struggle for the 
safety of the world, there is not place for calculation. 
Not business but religion rules. America will give her 
all for those who make the sacrifice. Do not doubt, the 
doctrine of vicariousness and the doctrine of atonement 
are the most searching and glorious, and the most com- 
pelling motives in the inmost centre of the soul. 


|T is forcing a text, itself doubtful, to contend that, be- 
_cause the Fourth Gospel says Peter, before the fire, 
_ was standing and warming himself,” he therefore was 
in an attitude of determination, not indecision. The 


‘ 


oldest Gospel not only shows that he sat by the fire, but 


puts the fact with the emphasis of the expression, ‘Peter 


—_ 
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was sitting by the fire.” The other two more than once 
say the same thing. ‘This disposition to put the case for 
Peter is, perhaps, not entirely serious, but it has little 
more behind it than the wish to mitigate reproach in the 
interest of one whose name spelt ‘“‘rock,’’ and on whom the 
largest section of Christianity believes Jesus founded his 
church. If he founded a church at all, there is enough 
in the history to show that Peter was the last person on 
whom he would have founded it. What the example of 
Peter shows is that, though impulsive and lacking in dis- 
cernment and the courage of conviction at the one moment 
when it would have counted most, he had the courage to 
own his fault and show sterling loyalty.. The Peters now 
are too much to be praised to suffer too much praise. The 
one text for an appreciation of Peter is, ‘‘He went out 
and wept bitterly.” 


“| HE one possibility of enemies becoming friends lies 

in the very outcome in which one overcomes the 
other. Many a man has as his best friend another with 
whom he once had an out-and-out quarrel. The outcome 
settled something, it brought full understanding, it 
realized an agreement. A fair-minded man who sees 
where he was mistaken, and is magnanimous enough to 
own the point, is all the better friend for whatever brought 
him to see it. We once fought Great Britain on essentially 
the same issue for which we are fighting Germany. We 
won our freedom, and vindicated independence so 
thoroughly that Great Britain has adopted and wrought 
into her substance the principle of democracy for which we 
fought her. Now we are friends, and bound in heart 
and hand to win for ourselves and others that liberty in 
the world which we won for our. respective countries. 
Great Britain says we were right, and that she has learned 
the lesson for herself. She, better informed, joins us 
against her earlier self. Who can doubt that one day our 
present enemy, freed from her own yoke, and demon- 
strating freedom in herself, may adopt the democracy she 
now strives to destroy? 


The Assault on Convention. 


CONVERSATION with one of our younger minis- 
ters was fruitful in ways he little suspected. For 
example, he helped one to place one’s self accurately 
and easily. If reminiscence is the pleasantest occupation, 
a man may put jt down he is growing old. He belongs 
to the past. On the other hand, if great new exploits 
light the mind with the effulgence of the aurora, and the 
heart leaps to the heights of Is-to-be, it doesn’t matter if 
he is beyond the septuagint or is only entering adolescence, 
that man is of the future a futurist. He says he is neither 
of these? Very well; in that case the present is his, and 
the predominant characteristic is action. These three, 
then, divide the human family,—reminiscence, dreaming, 
and action. One of the three prevails, though there is 
somewhat of the other two ingredients in most of us. 
Take this as it relates to religion. You have your 
regular who learned what he learned once for all, though 
he wear the label ‘“‘Liberal.’”” ‘There he stands, he 
can do no other. He is the antithesis of Luther. The 
difference is between ‘‘here’’ and “‘there.”” Religion for 
him is a fixed body of convention, and he goes through 
with it, though a liberal, with the stoic steadfastness of 
Mark Twain’s neophyte, rising and bowing to the same old 
gods and enjoying a reputation for transcendent piety, 
an ensample, as the apostle said, whose ways are deeply 
admired but little followed. He can argue his point. 
You scoff at the old, he says, because it is old, and you 
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do ill. Wisdom has not changed. Look at your fools 
of the unconventional. ‘They think us stupid, dishonest, 
reactionary. But what of them? Unconventional re- 
ligion, for instance, is simply abusive spleen against 
Imaginary backwardness. Your rattle-brained, half- 
baked teachers of religion, having no rootage and no 
sound body; and your unconventional writers of novels 
who pander the notion that if you hold to domestic 
fidelity you are a simpleton, wanting personal dignity; 
and your authors of dramas which reek from curtain to 
finale with a stream of sewage, which, when it is the 
wallow of real people, proves its own destruction. Away 
with them all! 

As a recent writer says, quoting Coleridge, there are 
those who ought to lay hold of the skirts of custom as 
they walk, but there are others who ought to walk by 
their own acquired knowledge. The conventional and 
reminiscent person,—if all were like him, where would we 
be? The way of all mummies! That is one side of it. 
The sorry thing about most people is, they are very 
partial. The fact fairly shrieks, yet they do not see it. 
The conventional person really nags a good many others 
and makes them unconventional. Who can blame 
the latter if they say whatever is is wrong? ‘There is 
much to be said for them. At least, they move. Theirs 
is not, however, the way that runs through the Gospels, 
where Jesus is everlastingly contending between the two 
parties, the conventional and the unconventional, repre- 
sented by the Pharisees, on the one hand, and the eager, 
warm-hearted, but impulsive crowd, on the other. (The 
Pharisees have never got their due, as a matter of fact.) 

Few people even in his unsophisticated surroundings 
called Jesus Christ conventional. But few of any day, 
not least of all of our day, understand him at all if they 
call him unconventional. He did not set out to over- 
turn a single law in Ceesar’s kingdom nor in the temple at 
Jerusalem. He did not sneer at things as they are. But 
be didn’t approve them, either. What was his business? 
Fulfil. Fulfil. Which means—Growth. ‘fhe end ever, 
and more and more, was to serve the well-being of man. 
Not only the Sabbath, but everything, and Omnipotent 
God Himself, were for man! ‘The trouble with conven- 
tion is that people donot know it must grow. Jesus faced 
the fact that mankind is permitted to suffer, languish, die. 
He said nothing in this world must stand still. Nothing. 
If only every church knew this! 

To overcome the conventional curse of death, what 
do some? ‘They fly to the life that is to be, trailing 
clouds of dust and confusion. Some can get a crowd, for 
it is nice to watch a spectacle; it is so different, and it 
takes no toll from the intelligence. They would serve 
this present age, but in reality they only give it a 
show. 

The golden mean, in the Horatian sense, is in the firm, 
sometimes calloused hands of the man of the present. 
He believes in the past, or a good part of it, but he brings 
it up to date, and not much beyond. He knows that what 
is has grown by God’s will, withal it is imperfect., He 
knows the best help is from the wise men, the invariable 
present-minded. He sympathizes and thinks and works. 
He doesn’t write or talk much. He occupies that posi- 
tion which is neither conservative nor radical, conventional 
nor unconventional, but between and above the two ex- 
tremes, like the apex of a triangle. When the convention 
of autocracy, long-rooted, assails “the steady gain of 
man’’ he knows the law of growth, the ways of history, 
and takes his stand. He fights, to the death if need be, 
for a better day. He knows that his heirs will one day 
take their turn, striving for something so much higher 
than the present objective that even the futurist would be 
amazed beholding it. 
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HE wide response of the American people to the ap- 
c(h peals for subscriptions to the Third Liberty Loan 
was indicated at the beginning of the week—the 
second of the campaign—by the enormous quantity of 
small subscriptions. ‘The preliminary figures showed that 
the present loan of $3,000,000,000 is much more widely 
taken than even the second loan. ‘This result is of the 
utmost significance, in the view of the officials at Washing- 
ton, who are anxious above all things to arouse the mass 
of the people to the necessity of demonstrating to the 
enemy their wholehearted devotion to the national cause. 


[HE response of the American people to the Liberty 

Loan appeals coincides with the steady increase of 
enemy pressure upon the American lines in France. 
American troops at the beginning of the week had already 
been joined to the French and British lines that were 
holding back the German assaults in the northern sector. 
In other parts of the line, between Verdun and St. Mihiel 
and near Toul, the enemy at the beginning of the week 
was directing a series of attacks which were designed 
either to open the way for a major movement or to try 
the mettle of the new defenders of France. Whatever 
the purpose of these operations, the official reports last 
Monday showed that the fresh American troops were 
holding their positions strongly and developing successful 
counter-attacks. From both French and British sources 
came appreciative accounts of the sturdy courage and 
soldierly initiative of the American allies. 


[HE resumption of the German offensive at the be- 

ginning of last week took the form of an attack in 
great force upon the British lines north of the region in 
which the Germans had been previously checked after 
the advance which began on March 21. ‘The object 
of this new offensive on a fifteen-mile line between Mes- 
sines Ridge and La Bassée was evidently to crush British 
resistance and make either a menacing feint or else an 
actual drive at Dunkerque and Calais, the two Channel 
ports that form important parts of the British system of 
communication with the home base. By April 12 the 
enemy had made such progress on this line, including a 
maximum gain of about nine miles in the centre, west of 
Steenwerck, Estaires, and Merville, that Gen. Haig issued 
an order of the day in which occurred the following mem- 
orable passage: ‘“‘ Every position must be held to the last 
man. ‘There must be no retirement. With our backs to 
the wall, and believing in the justice of our cause, each 
one of us must fight to the end. ‘The safety of our homes 
and the freedom of mankind depend alike upon the 
conduct of each of us at this critical moment.” Gen. 
Haigis message to his troops recalled the stern deter- 
mination expressed in Gen. Joffre’s order of the day on the 
eve of the battle of the Marne: ‘‘The hour has come to 
advance at all costs, and to die where you stand rather 
than to give way.” 


“| HE response of the British troops to their com- 

mander’s appeal became evident on April 13, the 
day following its issuance. On that day, thanks to 
arally on the part of the British forces and to the arrival 
of French reinforcements, it was apparent that the German 
thrust had lost its impetus. The fighting was pressed on 
a large scale by the enemy, however, and the situation 
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seemed to tax the human and material resources of the 
defenders; but the menace of an irruption by the Germans 
to the Channel ports seemed to have been greatly reduced 
if not altogether removed for the time being. 


| HE problem of Ireland again entered an acute phase 

last week, as the result of a declaration by Premier 
Lloyd George of an intention to put through Parliament 
a bill to apply military conscription to Ireland, which on 
political considerations has been exempted from the 
existing conscription laws. The Irish Nationalists, and 
other groups of Irish members, announced their decided 
opposition to the proposed legislation, and the House of 
Commons was warned that the Irish people were in a 
mood to resist compulsory military service by force of 
arms. A section of the London press joined the Irish 
delegation in Parliament in denouncing Lloyd George’s 
plan as an injudicious step that would open the festering 
sore of Irish relations to the United Kingdom and place 
England face to face with an internal situation full of 
menace. The Premier’s assurance that an attempt 
would be made to couple conscription for Ireland with 
Home Rule for Ireland did not modify Irish opposition 
to the measure. Nevertheless, the Commons proceeded 
with the proposed legislation in a spirit which seemed to 
assure its early passage. 


J DREMIER LLOYD GEORGE’S address, of which 

the paragraphs referring to Ireland evoked such a 
storm, was in many respects one of the most notable 
utterances that ever have been delivered by a British 
statesman in this crisis or any other. Frankly admitting 
the grave character of the reverses which the British and 
the French had suffered in the German offensive that 
began on March 21, the Premier informed the Empire 
that the situation demanded an enormous increase in 
fighting power. ‘This increase he purposed to bring about 
by extending the age limits for military service down to 
18% years and up to fifty years, by a thorough revision of 
all rights of exemption and even by tapping the reservoirs 
of man-power in such essential war industries as the — 
munition plants and the mines. 


ON this side of the ocean Premier Lloyd George’s 

declaration of Great Britain’s purpose to make any 
sacrifice that victory may demand was received as an 
inspiring rejoinder to President Wilson’s announcement 
on April 6, the first anniversary of the entrance of America 
into the war, that a policy of “force, force to the utmost”’ 
is the only policy that can possibly be pursued by America 


in the existing circumstances. 
yAN SIGNIFICANT chapter of the diplomatic history 
of the war was revealed last week by the publication 
by the French Government of a letter written in March, 
1917, by the young Austrian Emperor Karl to a brother- 
in-law serving with the Belgian Army, in which that 
officer, Prince Sixtus of Bourbon, is requested to sound 
Great Britain and France as to the possibility of entering 
into peace negotiations. ‘The most significant declaration 
in this document, intended for the eyes of President 
Poincaré, was an assurance by the Kaiser of Austria that 
he would employ all his influence with his allies to obtain 
satisfaction of the ‘‘just claims’ of France for the restora- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine. The publication of the text 
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of the letter was the reply made by France to an assertion 
by Count Czernin, Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that France had offered to open peace negotiations 
in 1917. Premier Clémenceau used the word ‘‘lie’’ in 
denouncing the assertion made by the Austro-Hungarian 
statesman. Despatches from Austria and from Germany 
by way of neutral countries showed that the publication 
of the ‘‘My Dear Sixtus’”’ letter had created lively con- 


-sternation in both Vienna and Berlin, and there were 


indications of the forthcoming resignation of Count 
Czernin. 


Brevities. 


A visitor among our Unitarian churches finds a hunger 
and zeal for the things of the spirit in these perilous days 
which gives wonderful hope of a resurrected church. 


The Quaker dissenters in this war find example of their 
conduct in the “Fighting” or “Free”? Quakers in the 
service of Gen. Washington, who formed a separate 
religious organization in Philadelphia. 


Forty-seven thousand Indians in this country, all of 
original stock, are ‘‘totally out of range of any sort of 
Christian instruction or fraternity,’ according to a report 
of the Presbyterian Home Missions Council. 


How many people knew, until they saw an incon- 
spicuous news item that Mrs. Woodrow Wilson had visited 
the Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, April 10, that our 
noble wounded are already being returned from France? 


Your country and your church both deserve your 
support; when you give a Third Liberty Loan bond to 
the Unitarian Pension Funds you make that bond work 
for both your church and your country. Why not do it 
now? 


Let no minister longer deceive himself and deny his 
congregation by believing any form of community service 
compares with flaming, studious consecration to the truth 
of Almighty God, in prayer, sermon, and churchly 
ministry. 


The missionary bishop of Utah, a pacifist, has presented 
his resignation to the Episcopal House of Bishops, sitting 
in New York, and they have accepted it, not denying his 
freedom of speech, but recognizing the responsibility of a 
representative of a people dedicated to ‘“‘the law of the 
moral necessity of war.” 


“God is not going to win the war for us. If righteous- 
ness would win, it would have been won long ago,” said 
Gen. Merch B. Stewart, ardently urging every one to do 
his utmost, but failing of accuracy, as much needed as his 
counsel, for if God is not the power recognized above, 
within, and behind our arms, it were futile to go on. 


* . A rural minister, looking up his sermon record, which 


is not unlike that of thousands of his colleagues, finds 
that he preached his first war sermon Sept. 6, 1914, the 
first Sunday after his vacation, during which the world 
war began; prior to the entry of this country, he preached 
fourteen sermons directly on the war, and since then 
twenty-one, besides references on numerous occasions 
where opportunity offered. Referred to Mr. Odell. 
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Letters to the Gditor. 


A Serious Situation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


There is an alarming decrease in the annual contri- 
butions to the Unitarian Service Pension Society. Yet 
it is chiefly out of these annual contributions that the 
Pension Society pays its pensions, and without the usual 
number of such gifts the minister’s pension must be re- 
duced next year from the already small sum of $200 to 
the wholly inadequate sum of $125. It is probable that 
many contributors have an exaggerated idea of the size of 
the Permanent Fund of the Pension Society. Only one-third 
of the income of the Pension Society comes from interest on 
its endowment fund; and for two-thirds of the money paid 
in pensions it relies wholly on annual contributions. More- 
over, the special efforts to increase the permanent funds 


- of the Pension Society and the Society for Ministerial 


Relief add nothing whatever to the amount of money 
available this year for ministerial pensions. Such funds 
are still in the hands of the General Committee; and 
until they are much larger than at present, and are 
turned over to the two societies, and are then invested, 
and the interest accumulated, they furnish no additional 
income. The American Unitarian Association in the 
resolution last May commending the campaign to in- 
crease the pension and relief funds was careful to point 
out that this endowment should be raised in addition to 
the usual annual contributions to the Service Pension 
Society for current pensions; otherwise, as is explained 
above, our aged ministers, instead of being better off this 
coming year, will be worse off,—instead of having a larger 
pension, they will have a pension painfully decreased. 

We therefore urge all generous individuals, churches, 
alliances, young people’s societies, and Sunday-schools, 
which have so kindly helped us in past years, to make 
their annual contributions this year as usual. Please 
make checks payable to the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, and mail as promptly as possible to 

Rev. JOHN H. APPLEBEE, Treasurer, 
933 Maryland Avenue, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Unitarian High Churchmen, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


Mr. Carson’s letter in the Register of March 28 should 
be read by every one interested in the true progress of 
the Unitarian Church. 

The ‘“‘ritualistic movement” to which the letter refers 
is one of the most appealing sides of what many of us are 
learning very soberly to call “High Church Unitarian- 
ism’! The term ‘High Church” properly designates 
those who think highly of the outward vehicle of religion, 
the Church. The term separates them from those who 
think that religion can be kept in the world without a 
strong outward vehicle. It applies to those who in 
trying to teach the spirit of Christianity remember that 
the body of Christianity—the Church—will be needed for 
thousands of years yet, and therefore find one great satis- 
faction in keeping that body strong! The High Church 
Unitarian is one who believes that his mission is not pri- 
marily to diffuse free or liberal thought vaguely through 
the world, but to build up a strong Unitarian Church! 

Many of us believe that one of the most encouraging 
signs for our Church is the growing number of parishes 
where worship is being maintained with something ap- 
proaching a catholic beauty, richness, and completeness 
of ritual. There is nothing in such worship out of 
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keeping with the sobriety and good common sense of the 
Unitarian mind. It simply forms the safe highway, 
with one’s eye on which from time to time one can make 
the freest possible excursions into speculation and life. — 

I should like to say to Mr. Carson that I think he will 
find a growing number of our clergy interested in the 
coming of catholic liturgical forms into our churches. 
The writer of this is very much interested, for one. 

It was significant that in the ‘‘Letters to the Editor”’ 
of the same issue of the Register was one signed L. F. C., 
deploring the effect on the fortunes of parishes of negative 
and critical theology. Her wise admonition seemed to 
me only another side of the strong High Churchmanship 
on which Unitarianism has always been fortunate in 
being able to count. A High Churchman in the Anglican 
Church, for instance, is by no means necessarily a ritualist. 
He is simply one who for any reason puts high value on 
the existence of the Church. A Unitarian High Church- 
man similarly is one who loves and values the outward 


institution of the Church and who deplores any thought, ° 


manners, or practical step by which that institution is 
not strengthened. A ritualist is simply one who believes 
that the catholic strain of liturgical worship has been 
per secula seculorum one of the most powerful means of 
keeping the Church a healthful and rich influence in the 
world. Unitarian thought and spirit joined with a catho- 
lic outwardness would sweep the world before them! 

There is a great day just before our Church. Let all 
good Unitarian High Churchmen help one another toward 
it! 

LAURENCE HAYWARD. 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


A Notable By-Product of Emancipation. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 
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HE nations of the earth are so tremendously preoc- 

cupied that many events of vast significance pass 

unheeded. When a city is in flames one cannot 
expect to interest its residents in the discovery of a 
new painter or poet, yet the painter and the poet are 
as surely sent to bear witness to a truth as the man 
who shoulders a musket to free his brothers in bonds. 
We cannot all shoot with the same kind of gun; but 
the poet, the painter and preacher, as well as the em- 
battled farmer, for the cause of liberty may fire shots 
that will be heard around the world. Even more, by the 
reduplicating and centrifugal power of the press, those 
shots, if truly aimed, may carry so far down the centuries 
that they will help to prevent another war. 

Into these musings I have been led by reading “Fifty 
Years and Other Poems,’* a volume whose pulsing 
vitality and originality should give it rank among the 
very best American verse of the year. This would be 
true whatever the race of its author, James Weldon 
Johnson. But when one learns that these exquisite 
lyrics and finely marshalled measures come from a rep- 
resentative of the race freed from bondage fifty years ago, 
one reads them with a new sense of exultation, so trium- 
phantly do they proclaim that genius, like the spirit, 
bloweth where it listeth, recognizing no superficial barrier 
of race or caste. 

Compared with the much acclaimed poetry of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, Mr. Johnson’s work represents a much 
wider gamut of emotion and culture, as almost any page 
of his book bears witness, but notably the poems follow- 


* Published by the Cornhill Company, Boston. 
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ing, on ‘‘Mother Night” and ‘The Glory of the Dawn. 
was in her Face.”’ 
-MoTHER NIGHT. 
Eternities before the first-born day, 
Or ere the first sun fledged his wings of flame, 
Calm Night, the everlasting and the same, 
A brooding mother over chaos lay. 
And whirling suns shall blaze and then decay, 
Shall run their fiery courses and then claim 
The haven of the darkness whence they came; 
Back to Nirvanic peace shall grope their way. 


So when my feeble sun of life burns out, 
And sounded is the hour for my long sleep, 
I shall, full weary of the feverish light, 
Welcome the darkness without fear or doubt, 
And heavy-lidded, I shall softly creep 
Into the quiet bosom of the Night. 


The tropical splendor of the figure ‘‘fledge his wings 
of flame” from the pen of a proclaimed master would be 
hailed as magnificent and perhaps be embedded in some 
college rhetoric for the envy and emulation of students 
of coming generations, but I see no reason why it should 
not be hailed as magnificent though it comes from a poet 
who has been only a little proclaimed. Not less the entire 
sonnet, ignoring certain accents which fall on preposi- 
tions,.moves forward with untrammelled dignity and 
strength to the finely modulated diminuendo of its ending. 

Very winning, also, in its rich imagery and smooth 
cadences is 


THe GLORY OF THE DAWN WAS IN HER FACE. 


The glory of the dawn was in her face, 
The beauty of the night was in her eyes. 
And over all her loveliness, the grace 

Of Morning blushing in the early skies. 


And in her voice, the calling of the dove; 
Like music of a sweet, melodious part. 

And in her smile, the breaking light of love; 
And all the gentle virtues in her heart. 


And now the glorious day, the beauteous night, 
The birds that signal to their mates at dawn, 
To my dull ears, to my tear-blinded sight, 

Are one with all the dead, since she is gone. 


The same light but felicitously sure touch marks the 
poem ‘Girl of Fifteen,” from which four lines will give 
the flavor,— 


“Girl of fifteen, as you pass 
There passes, too, a lightning flash of time 
In which you lift those forty summers off my head, 
And take those forty winters out of my heart.” 


Here we catch some of the stately courtliness for which 
the best representatives of the colored race have been 
noted, as they have been for their quaintly delightful 
humor. Both these characteristics give a pleasing iri- 
descence to many of the poems in this volume. But-in 
addition to the poet’s mastery of the light and graceful 
manner, one finds evidence of unusual dramatic strength 
in poems like “The Suicide,” ‘Brothers,’ and ‘‘The 
Greatest of These is War.” ‘That the first poem is pain- 
fully faithful to life doubtless many a suicide would 
testify -— : 

THE SUICIDE. 
For fifty years, 
Cruel, insatiable Old World, 
You have punched me over the heart 
Till you made me cough blood. 
The few paltry things I gathered 
You snatched out of my hands. 
You have knocked the cup from my thirsty lips. 
You have laughed at my hunger of body and soul. 
You look at me now and think, 
“He is still strong, 
There ought to be twenty more years of good punching there. 


. . . . . 
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‘social reconstruction that had yet been framed. 


Those twenty pitiful, extra years 
Would please you more than the fifty past, 
Would they not, Old World? 

_ Well, I hold them up before your greedy eyes, 
And snatch them away as I laugh in your face, 
Ha! Ha! 

Bang—! 

The condensed tragedy in this little poem may well 
give every reader of this volume food for much medi- 
tation and resolve, if he has within him any springs of 
justice and pity. We are always much in arrears in 
our debts to justice and pity, and yet many of them may 
bepaid so easily. One method is plainly indicated by 
the kind of reception that the public should give this 
volume of poems. ‘The deferred claims of justice that 
might be brought forward by an entire race call for some 
compounding of the interest paid to any of its representa- 
tives. ‘This fact is still more deeply underscored by read- 
ing the poem “Brothers,” which celebrates the burning 
and lynching of the Negro in the South:— 


In me the down-crushed spirit, the hurled-back prayers 
Of wretches now long dead,—their dire bequests. 

In me the echo of the stifled cry 

Of children for their bartered mothers’ breasts. 


Enough, the brute must die! 
Quick! chain him to that oak! it will resist 
The fire much longer than this slender pine. 


And now his fiendish crime has been avenged; 
Let us back to our wives and children. Say, 
What did he mean by those last muttered words, 
“ Brothers in spirit, brothers in deed are we’’? 

(To be concluded.) 


Editor Kellogg on British Labor. 


FEW days before the April meeting of the Boston 

Unitarian Club the members received copies of a 

recent issue of the New Republic containing the tenta- 
tive programme of the British Labor party for a new social 
order after the war. ‘This remarkable document, which 
was the subject of an article recently in the Register, fur- 
nished the keynote for the meeting, which took place last 
Wednesday at the Hotel Somerset. The advance reading 
of it prepared the members for a better understanding of 
the discussion, in which the speakers were Paul U. 
Kellogg of New York, editor of the Survey, Alexander 
Whiteside of the Boston bar, chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee on patriotic assimilation of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Public Safety, and Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 

The usual word as to denominational activity was given 
by Carl H. Wetherell, head-master of the Wellesley High 
School and acting president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, who told of the history and struggles, 
its “spring drive” for its Endowment Fund, and its hopes 
for the future, and appealed for a larger place in church 
work for the young people. 
America is the hope of the world, so the youth of the 
Unitarian church is the hope of Unitarianism.”’ 

President Coolidge said that the British Labor party’s 
programme was probably the most mature oe for 
‘Tavis 
also, as you will have discovered,” he said, ‘‘a master- 
piece of English.’”” Mr. Kellogg was in Europe when this 
programme was formulated and is well acquainted with 
labor movements both in this country and abroad. ‘‘One 
of the things we can be thankful for,” he said, ‘‘is that our 
knowledge of what is going forward on the Western 
front comes through the vision and accurate reporting 
of seven of the most competent newspaper men of the 


-world. It was my pleasure last November to spend. an 
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evening with them in a little town overlooking the plains 
of Flanders. If there was one thing I brought back from 
my talk with those seven men it was hope and encourage- 
ment. But with regard to the internal situation in Eng- 
land and France and Italy and Russia we have had no such 
precise and delicate instruments for giving us what is going 
forward. Yet we know that in England there is a labor 
movement which in some respects is as interesting, as 
formidable in its way as the movement in Russia. It is 
a manifestation of a certain number of tidal points in 
human life which the war has tended to arouse, to excite, 
to carry forward in a short compass of time at a rate which 
is very much more rapid than would be in normal times. 

“The different phases of this folk movement—for I 
think it is that—are often under different leaderships and 
are often self-contradictory and inconsistent; but I think 
that underneath them all there is the common democratic 
note, the groping forward of the lower reaches of society 
to have their say in life.” 

Since the beginning of the war, Mr. Kellogg said, the 
British Government and the trade-union leaders have 
agreed on two policies: first, that they would put on the 
shelf until after the war all the old trade-union restrictions, 
all the shop practices that interfered with new men coming 
into the works and interfered with speeding up production; 
second, that there should be no strikes during the war. A 
species of industrial self-government has sprung up in the 
organization of boards and councils to deal with labor 
problems, and in many industries the long-headed em- 
ployers are giving their employees a share in the actual 
management. 

Mr. Kellogg showed a striking political contrast. “In 
this country,”’ he said, ““you have the G. O. P. and the 
Democratic party appealing for labor support. In 
England you have a distinctly labor political party appeal- 
ling to just such men as you and me of the older parties to 
join with them in supporting a programme of social and 
industrial reconstruction after the war. ‘The British 
Labor party stands for a system of free education from the 
kindergarten to the university. They stand for the 
utilization of health work, the organization of the medical 
profession as the servants of the common life. They 
stand for what they call the national minimum, meaning 
the minimum wage, minimum hours, minimum child- 
labor age. ‘Their programme comes forward as a rounded 
programme, touching every phase of life. It is a pro- 
gramme that has a ‘kick’ behind it in the shape of the 
potential strength of its supporters. The Labor party 
includes not only those who work with their hands, but 
those as well who work with their brains. 

“Other points in the programme are the nationalization 
of railroads and the production of electricity and coal, and 
the placing of the duty upon the government to see that 
the end of the war finds the country ready to offer em- 
ployment to the millions of returned soldiers and the 
workers in war industries. 

“T heard an English journalist say,” concluded Mr. 
Kellogg, ‘“‘that President Wilson’s statements had been 
worth to the British Army twelve army corps and a regi- 
ment of angels. He also stated that this labor movement 
was the greatest free force in England to-day, which was 
striking the same note in its war aims and principles as that 
of the American President; and that I feel to be very 
true—that in this period of tension it is men of forceful 
coherence and endurance that are needed, as well as 
democracy.” 

President Coolidge said: “‘Mr. Kellogg, you have 
given us insight into our allies in Britain, whom we had 
already known as a fighting and a working nation. You 
have pictured them as a thinking nation. Would that 
some of their adversaries were equally a thinking nation! 
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Would that some of their allies might develop constructive 
thinking such as this that you picture to us!” 

Mr. Whiteside, quoting the first principle of the Labor 
party’s platform, said it was a sentiment in which we 
should all agree, but the question is, how are we to obtain 
that result? He felt that the platform did not give a satis- 
factory answer to that question, but it must be brought 
about in a multitude of different ways and by the co- 
operation of many different kinds of people. “There is 
no question,” Mr. Whiteside said, ‘‘but that we are facing 
the most radical changes in every condition of our life, 
economic, industrial, and social, that any of us have 
imagined possible in our lifetime. We have got to make 
up our minds to change our standards of living and our 
methods and habits of thought in many ways.” He told 
of his relations with the labor leaders of Massachusetts in 
his work in adjusting differences as to the work on muni- 
tion and shipbuilding plants, and paid a high tribute to 
their ability and sincerity and their reasonableness. He 
strongly favored the representation of labor on boards of 
directors of railroads, banks, and industrial companies as 
well as on public boards and commissions. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot spoke briefly but with characteris- 
tic directness. He said that this country should not be 
diverted by any too early anticipations of our industrial 
conditions after the war. Let us attend to our industries 
now. Let us remedy our present evils as they affect the 
progress of our conduct of the war. 

“What American is going to adopt that socialistic 
programme; what American proposes to be governed by a 
small class in a community? Government by a class of 
laborers is no more welcome to Americans than govern- 
ment by a class of employers. 

“T dismiss from all American use this programme of the 
British Labor party. It may do some good in England, 
but I doubt it. It may do some good one hundred years 
hence in Russia, but it can be of no benefit to our country. 

“The programme presents several things we are already 
doing in our own democratic way. ‘Those things we pro- 
pose doing in our democratic way, but not in a socialistic 
way. ‘The socialistic programme means, in plain speaking, 
that we shall all become paupers—that we and our families 
shall rely on the government. We in America are not 
going to follow on any such road, whether the British 
Labor party does or not, and I am sure the American 
Labor party is not—the American Labor party is not 
socialistic.” 


Mere Personality. 


WO men of a certain congregation were discussing a 

minister. ‘They were agreed that his intellectual gifts 
were not extraordinary, and that as a preacher he was not 
powerful. But he did have personality, one of them 
granted; to which the other replied that here was a 
vastly underestimated qualification which men tossed off’ 
with no sense whatever of its significance. What is it 
to have the graces of personality? Is it not to be gifted 
in one of the finest of the arts, that of getting on with 
people? Is it a mere accident, a slight thing that the 
world evaluates little? A canny thing like tact? On 
the contrary, the analysis of winsome personality shows 
that it is compounded of distinct and rare spiritual 
elements, and these are of far greater worth in the world, 
and in the long run receive higher rewards, than in- 
tellectual and kindred attainments in a man or woman 
without geniality. To speak of ‘‘mere” personality is 
more silly than the old “‘ mere” morality which was a morsel 
for dull and hardhearted theologians. In no calling is 
the need of personality greater than in the ministry. 
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The Liberal Samson. 


GEORGE G. BRADFORD. 


LIBERAL church that has broken its vow of liberalism 

even inadvertently is as Samson shorn of his strength. 

Samson, the strong man, made a vow. It seemed a 
foolish vow, but he had faith in it. When he broke it, 
he lost his faith and his strength. Our liberal churches 
are feeble and lacking in the spiritual vitality to reproduce 
themselves and furnish their own spiritual leaders. Is 
it perchance because they have lost faith in their own 
liberalism? 

Other Americans of this generation have reverted from 
the liberalism of their fathers to the democracy of their 
Puritan forefathers. ‘They have lost faith in themselves 
and in the moral responsibility of their neighbors. They 
have lost faith in the liberal appeal to the judgment and 
moral sense of the individual and have reverted to the 
democratic appeal to external authority. The liberal ideal 
of voluntary service has been abandoned for the demo- 
cratic ideal of compulsory service. A generation ago social 
service was looked upon as a voluntary service that each 
individual must voluntarily render as part of his duty to 
God and his neighbor. ‘To-day social service is a compul- 
sory thing—rendered under the threat of fine or imprison- 
ment if the individual does not render the social service 
which the majority orders by law. Much social service 
legislation placed upon the statute books during the last 
few years represents a practical abandonment of our 
liberal idealism. ‘This includes child labor legislation, 
milk and pure food legislation, and prohibition. A genera- 
tion ago parents were held morally responsible for the care 
and training of their children, manufacturers for the 
care and training of their employees, consumers for the 
conditions under which goods they bought were produced. 
Organizations were formed to solve the problems incident 
to child labor in accordance with this liberal principle of 
the moral responsibility of parents, employers, and con- 
sumers. ‘To-day there has been substituted for this moral 
responsibility the authority of a factory inspector. 

Formerly milk consumers and milk producers were 
trusted to exercise the necessary vigilance to protect 
themselves and the community from the production or 
use of impure milk, so long as there was freedom of market 
and freedom from unjust monopoly. ‘To-day there is a 
law upon our statute books that denies that moral re- 
sponsibility, and asserts the authority of the government 
milk inspector to compel the producer to use methods 
of milk production his judgment and experience do not 
approve, and prohibit the buying of milk made under 
conditions approved by the consumer but not approved 
by the inspector, 

The present-day American no longer tries to organize 
a community by the liberal method of an appeal to the 
judgment and moral sense of the individual. He reverts 
instead to the democratic method of appeal to external 
authority. 

This reversion is having a curiously fatal effect upon 
those of our Christian denominations that have gone in 
for social service legislation, appealing to the democratic 
state to solve problems that should be solved by the 
Christian Church itself by its own methods of leadership 
and inspiration. 

These denominations are at a standstill or are declining 
in number. On the other hand, those Christian denomi- 
nations that are still putting faith in the appeal to the 
religious idealism of the community are growing in 
strength and vitality. 

Another curious fact: the denomination that seems to 
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be suffering most from the deadening effect of the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the age is our own liberal church. 
The orthodox churches that believe in authority and a 
théologica] hell can, with a certain degree of impunity, 
make laws sending their neighbors to that temporal hell, 
the modern jail, for a difference of opinion on a social or 
economic question. But when a liberal church endorses 
that somewhat intolerant method, inevitable disaster 
befalls both the church and the community. That dis- 
aster has befallen us. 

Many of our liberal leaders and ministers have been 
rather outspoken in their activities for social service 
legislation. ‘That they were for the most part unconscious 
of being illiberal made the disaster greater. ‘The man who 
is trained to handle guns handles them as if loaded and 
takes all necessary precautions to prevent disaster. The 
man not so trained, thinking the gun unloaded, handles it 
carelessly and shoots his best friend. ‘The honest opinion 
of so many of our liberal leaders that the democratic gun 
is unloaded (that is, empty of force) does not prevent its 
going off and doing incalculable damage to the spiritual 
life of the community. 

[DERHAPS the most tragic instance of honorable men 

unconsciously betraying their own idealism is that of our 
pacifist friends. At the outbreak of this war they threw 
themselves with passionate ardor into the struggle for 
the great liberal ideal that we must have faith in the 
judgment and moral sense of men, even of our enemies. 
They argued that even when men are organized into a 
ruthless military machine wantonly destroying life and 
property we must still trust them and appeal to their 
reason and conscience. While we could not agree with 
this extreme application of liberalism, believing that 
governmental force can rightly be used against force, yet 
we admired these pacifists for their courageous idealism 
in the face of a hostile and intolerant public opinion. 
But these same pacifists (all but one personally known 
to the writer) consciously or unconsciously put themselves 
publicly before the community as repudiating their own 
idealism by advocating a law to call out the police and 
military forces of State and nation to deal with a re- 
calcitrant minority of their neighbors in regard to the 
use of liquor. They publicly advocated prohibition. And 
some of them did it in the name of our liberal churches. 
A prohibition law means that when a majority of the legal 
voters of a community have persuaded themselves that 
the sale of liquor in that community is undesirable or a 
nuisance, they do not have to waste time persuading 
the minority by an appeal to the judgment or conscience 
of the minority; they can simply give an order to the 
police and military authorities to drive the liquor dealer 
out of town. ‘The ‘‘no license’’ vote is the order. The 
machinery of government in Massachusetts and most 
of our older communities is so nearly perfect that the 
order once given is carried out with the precision of the 
German military machine. In fact, the difference be- 
tween autocracy and democracy is that in the former 
the decision to use force rests with a single autocrat or 
kaiser, in the last it rests with a million autocrats. 

Our pacifist idealists protested against the use of 
military force to resist an armed foreign foe and ordered 
out the military forces of the community to deal with an 
unarmed domestic foe. The average business man, 
looking upon this seeming betrayal of their own idealism, 
was filled with a cynical distrust not merely of the idealists 
themselves, but of the institution of which they were the 
chosen leaders and the great ideals for which they were 
the self-chosen champions. ‘hat the chivalry of the 
business man has exempted these idealists from ex- 
perience with the realities of government is a sufficient 
- apology for the idealists’ lack of knowledge. Freemen 
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learn largely through personal experience, not on authority 
of others. Our chivalry in guaranteeing to ministers, 
college professors, editors, and publishers freedom from 
governmental regulation in their chosen professions and 
im exempting ministers and women from military service 
or the stern duty of enforcing law has resulted in our 
agencies for moulding public opinion being largely con- 
trolled by idealists who have had no personal experience 
with the stern realities of government. And so when 
these idealists use the democratic gun, believing it to be 
empty of force, it goes off and kills their own idealism, 
no matter how honest and benevolent their motives. 

The liberal Samson, however, is not quite killed— 
rather, prostrated and bound hand and foot with the 
Philistine withes of external authority; and there are 
signs all about us that he is awaking and preparing to 
burst his bonds and reassert his old-time strength and 
power. 

While the legislature of Massachusetts was passing 
the pure milk law, a modest, unassuming minister of a 
liberal church was grappling with the milk problem of 
one of our large manufacturing cities. Working among 
the poor operatives, largely of foreign birth, establishing 
a consumptive hospital for them, he was deeply impressed 
with the need of pure milk. On the liberal principle that 
if you see something that must be done, do it, he gave 
up three of his summer vacations to solving the milk 
problem. To use his own expression, he ‘‘took off his 
coat and went out onto the farm.’’ There he studied the 
milk problem with the farmer under the conditions under 
which the average farmer must solve it, with old wooden 
buildings, little capital, and a low price for his com- 
modity. With the farmer he invented a simple, practical 
apparatus which the farmer could make himself or have 
made by the nearest carpenter at little expense. He 
devised methods of handling the milk that were practical 
and enabled the farmer to deliver to the operatives milk 
of a high standard of purity at a low price. He per- 
suaded all the farmers about this city to adopt his methods, 
and he was able to do it because under conditions of free 
competition the business man must adopt the right 
methods of doing business or go out of business. It was 
merely necessary to show these farmers the right and 
practical way to produce pure milk under practical 
working conditions. He did it by methods of Christian 
leadership. He produced the milk himself and then 
showed them how to do it, and said, ‘‘Come, follow me.” 
(With two little pieces of cheesecloth he showed them. 
When the daughter of the hard-headed old farmer looked 
at the two pieces and said, ‘““My, pa! I don’t want to 
drink any more of your milk,” he did not have to use 
much argument.) 
| HE pure milk problem of every city, town, and county 

in Massachusetts could have been solved by the same 
simple methods had our liberal leaders all had the faith 
of this one man. All other social problems can be 
similarly solved by the same liberal methods. They 
are the simple, practical “follow me’’ methods by which 
the great founder of Christianity fought the external 
authority of the law-makers of his day. These methods 
are as effective to-day as when they inaugurated a new 
era in civilization. England, drawn into a life-and- 
death struggle with an implacable foe, used this voluntary 
method of liberal leadership in raising a great army of 
five million men. The English army, fighting to-day 
the fierce battle against autocracy, is almost wholly a 
volunteer army. Five million Englishmen voluntarily 
stepped forward to be blown to pieces, to be gassed, to 
submit to all the sordid squalor of trench life, for a great 
ideal. The tradition of the officers of that army is, 
“Come on, boys.” 
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The American people, confronted with the stupendous 
task of raising first two billion, and then four billion, 


and /then again three billion dollars in quick succession, © 


have mobilized nine million volunteers to perform that 
task and have used the liberal methods of unselfish leader- 
ship to do it. Liberalism is not a utopian ideal. Itisa 
common-sense, workable method of organizing a com- 
munity of all sorts and conditions of men to meet the 
every-day social needs of the community. Those men 
who have placed themselves before the community as 
champions of liberalism are charged with the solemn 
responsibility of being true to their own vows and re- 
awakening in the hearts of Americans faith in the old 
American ideals of civil liberty, that men can be free and 
worship and serve God and their fellow-men as free men, 
honorably and efficiently, without bowing the knee in 
servile submission to external authority. 

To return to our quaint old tale—Samson regained his 
giant strength when he regained his faith. 


A Billings Lecturer in War-time. 


MINOT SIMONS. 


I. 


F his trip is in the South a Unitarian lecturer soon 
realizes that wherever he stops it creates no local diés- 
turbance. He comes and goes and the city, on the whole, 

is unmindful of him. Only a little group has known of 
his coming. They hear him gladly, but they are so few! 
The lecturer says, however, “Here is a living plant with 
roots of promise.” 

Probably his hearers are fewer because of the war. It 
is not the most favorable time for church building. People 
are much concerned with other things. Yet it is wise to 
get the little groups of Unitarians organized and ready for 
a more favorable time which is to come. 

I realized anew the importance of a college education. 
In Knoxville, Tenn., I met a classmate, now a member of 
the faculty of Knoxville College. He procured for me an 
invitation to address the students at a morning chapel 
service. Probably these young men and women had 
never seen a Unitarian before, they had no idea what a 
Unitarian represented, and I could not tell them because it 
was courteous for me to speak not as a Unitarian mis- 
sionary but as an American citizen. 

I would that I could record each stopping-place in 
detail. A host of things seem important in my mind, 
but unfortunately they take up too much room when 
brought out of the compact storehouse of my mem- 
ory. There were newly born churches in Charleston, 
W. Va., Knoxville, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala. 
There were well-established churches at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Orlando, Fla., Jacksonville, Fla., in Charleston, 
$.C., and in Richmond, Va. Each name calls up in my 
mind a special Unitarian story. I simply want to urge the 
fellowship to keep these places in mind with an affec- 
tionate admiration for the brave, strong efforts which 
are being made for a civilized religion. 

I had myself one opportunity to go to church. It 
happened to be in Knoxville, Tenn., where I heard per- 
haps the leading Baptist minister in the South, Dr. Lem 
Broughton. ‘The day before, I had read in the morning 
paper about his Friday evening lecture from a synopsis 
prepared by himself. The last paragraph read: “Now 
a word distinctly to ourselves, for it is just as much a 
message to us as to Israel. Some may say, ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount is my creed.’ God forbid! Unless the 
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cross ‘of Christ stands between the best of men, saint or . 
sinner, and the Sermon on the Mount, there is NO HOPE. 
The whole argument (Matt. v. 17-48) is to show human 
failure to satisfy the'claims of a holy God with the further 
purpose of revealing salvation by grace.” 

Unless the cross, the atoning death of Jesus, stand 
between the best of men and God, the best of men, leading 
the best of lives according to the best system of morals, are 
nothing in the sight of God, nay, are worse than nothing, 
because they rebel against the divine justice! 

What sort of God is this? What sort of moral charac- 
ter has such a God compared with the best of men, com- 
pared, for instance, with the Man of Nazareth? Such a 
God is a devil, and such a man is God-like. How does 
such a God compare with the father of the prodigal son? 
There is no comparison. Such a God is not worthy to 
be compared with such a human father. 

To the Unitarian the end of the lecture was its climax, 
and a climax of blissful ignorance on the part of the 
minister. He ended his lecture by saying :— 

“No wonder the true saint sings with unspeakable joy,— 
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“In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers ’round its head sublime.” 


Now ‘‘the true saint,” the author of the hymn “In the 
cross of Christ I glory,” was a Unitarian, Sir John Bow- 
ring; but of course his inspiration was quite different 
from that of the Baptist preacher. ; 

The Sunday evening sermon which I heard was a repe- 
tition of the Friday evening message. ‘There is no hope 
for the best of men except through the blood of Christ. 
There was such a repeated emphasis upon the blood that 
I was sick at heart. It seemed horrible to me, probably 
because I was not used to it and because I believed better 
things. The people were somewhat moved by one or 
two “‘sob stories,” but they were not much moved by 
the theological appeal. And yet why were they not, 
believing in such a God who had an eternal hell not only for 
the wicked but for all who had lived before Christ and 
had never heard of him, for all who have lived since and 
have never heard of him, and for all whose reason and 
conscience have been sincerely committed to other beliefs 
about him and his truth? Why were they not moved? 

I was deeply grateful to liberal souls who had made 
religious liberalism possible. Whoever says that Uni- 
tarians have done their work does not know the multi- 
tudes whom they can still help to a saner and sweeter 
faith. I was grateful to all our Unitarian people who 
through their contributions are making our denomi- 
national work possible. I would that they themselves 
might feel grateful that through their church they can 
help people find their way from under the burden of super- 
stition and ancient mythology, and to feel at home in a 
good God’s world. 

Our churches in the South are small. They are strug- 
gling against a dense conservatism, yet they are themselves 
active centres of religious liberalism. In some of these 
cities there is no other liberal church. I was surprised 
to find that even Congregational churches have broken 
down in Knoxville, Tenn., and in Birmingham, Ala. In 
the latter place our own services are being held in a dis- 
used Congregational church. 

It was a great joy to meet the Southern Unitarians 
and to counsel with them, and to encourage them in the 
thought that they were doing not merely a local work 
satisfactory to themselves individually, but that they 
were forces in a great cause, and that Unitarians North, 
South, East, and West were all working with them toward 
a common end. . 
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A Dressmaker’s Consensus. 


“TY BOVE all, beware of accepting a dressmaker’s con- 
sensus.’’ Such was the concluding admonition of a 
genial theological professor to a young clergyman 

about to assume the duties of a parish in a large Eastern 

town. 

“And what might a dressmaker’s consensus be?’ 
queried the young clericus. 

““A dressmaker’s consensus,’’ answered the professor, 
“is the Yankee equivalent of ‘on dit,’ or ‘they say.’ It 
is the multiplication by many mouths of the remark of 
one woman, who may be an utterly undependable source 
of information. To illustrate: You may happen to have 
a parish in which there is some jealous man or woman— 
they may be found in most parishes. Such a man or 
woman is sure to be jealous of some other man or woman 
who is his or her superior. I regret to say that I speak 
from my experience as a clergyman. I also regret to 
admit that jealous people, as a rule, have few’ scruples. 
There you have what the playwrights call the ‘motive’ 
for action. The jealous woman is certain to attempt to 
find out or manufacture something derogatory to the 
superior man or woman, for the fruits of jealousy and 
envy are just the same as in the days of Cain, Saul, the 
Elder Brother, and Martha who didn’t like to have Mary 
sit at the Master’s feet. 

“Such a case I once knew in one of my Western parishes. 
A lady, whom I shall call Mrs. Grey, one of the most 
beautiful characters I have ever known, lived next door 
to the parsonage. Her next-door neighbor was Mrs. 
Fale, a dressmaker, who sewed from house to house and 
undid reputations between the cuttings and fittings. 
Mrs. Fale suffered from chronic jaundice, or green-eye, 
if I may speak in the vernacular of her region. Lacking 
any facts upon which she could base an accusation of 
Mrs. Grey, Mrs. Fale confided to each lady for whom 
she sewed that the former was ‘stingy as an oyster,’ for she 
knew, as she was the treasurer of a foreign mission society. 
What she did not know was the fact that Mrs. Grey had 
a cancer and that she helped support, on a very slender 
income, two impecunious relatives, making most of her 
own clothes and hats to save for that purpose.”’ 

Here the kindly professor sighed and paused a moment. 
Then, with the courageous candor that was his dominant 
trait, he continued: ‘I shall tell you the mistake I made, 
that you may profit by it. It was after Mrs. Fale had 
told each of her customers how stingy Mrs. Grey was, 
that I went to that particular parish. Before the end 
of the year, seventeen of the ladies in the church had 
confided in strictest secrecy to my wife that Mrs. Grey 
was ‘stingy as an oyster,’ prefacing the remark with the 
usual ‘they say.’ It is difficult for me to confess to you 
how green I was; but it is my duty todo it. Without any 
personal knowledge of Mrs. Grey, whom I afterward 
learned to know as one of the most generous of women, 
I proceeded to write a mordant sermon on the sinner 
that withholdeth more than is meet, making my remarks 
as pointed as only a very young clergyman knows how, 


, 


quite forgetting that wise Biblical text which, in ac- . 


cordance with the unwritten law of ordinary kindness, 
gives this wise counsel: ‘If thy brother trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone.’ Here I might also interpolate, ‘but first of all, 
be sure that the fault is there.’ 

“Of course there was much secret and unholy satis- 
faction among the seventeen sheep of my flock who had 
assisted in making the counterfeit consensus which I 
had so blindly accepted. On the way out of church, 


as I was afterward informed, several of the ladies whis- 
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pered that there was no doubt whom the parson meant 
to hit that time, and in that conclusion I regret to admit 
they were correct. 

“About two weeks later, however, I learned quite by 
accident from a friend living near the relatives supported 
by Mrs. Grey, of her continuous generosity to them at 
the cost of much deprivation to herself. Later still, I 
discovered the source of the misleading consensus and 
made public amends in a sermon on long-distance judg- 
ments, Of these, my dear young man, I warn you to 
beware. In a large parish like the one to which you are 
going, it will be many years before you can have any 
accurate personal knowledge of the members of your 
congregation. Remember, then, that the value of any 
criticism which you may hear will always depend upon 
the intelligence of the critic. As Ruskin truly said: ‘A 
man is known to his dog by his smell, to his tailor by his 
coat, to his friend by his smile; each of these knows him, 
but how little or how much depends upon the dignity of 
the intelligence. ‘The man is known only to God.’” 


Spiritual Life. 


There is nothing for it but a very humble hope that from 
the Great Unknown Source our daily insight and daily 
strength may be given us with our daily bread. What is 
this but Christianity, whether we believe that Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead or not?—G. B. Shaw. 


Life is not a gay voyage upon the bosom of ample 
streams through luxuriant and beautiful fields, like that 
which kings and queens are reported to take at times 
through their ample territory; but it is a rough and 
traverse course among adverse currents and rough imped- 
iments, requiring each day a constant outlook, and ready 
activity of all concerned.—Edward Irving. 


New York Meeting of F.’R. «A. 


NE of the most vital and interesting meetings in the 
history of the Free Religious Association was held at 
the Church of the Messiah, New York, on Sunday 

evening, April 7. A large audience sat from eight until 
after half-past ten o’clock keenly interested in the addresses 
and the questions that followed, for the meeting was con- 
ducted in the forum style, giving the audience an opportunity 
to participate as well as the speakers. Rev. Harvey Dee 
Brown, associate minister of the Church of the Messiah, 
opened the meeting in a few well-chosen words of greeting, 
after which, Rev. John Haynes Holmes as the chairman and 
president of the Free Religious Association began the dis- 
cussion of the subject of the evening, “Religious Recon- 
struction after the War.” 

Mr. Holmes said that a world ended in August, 1914, 
and compared the sermons preached to-day and those 
preached in that world. We are at the beginning of an 
epoch, he said, which looks for a thoroughgoing reconstruc- 
tion of all its institutions, schools, industry, diplomacy— 
and the churches must be included in this process of recon- 
struction of the world from foundation to pinnacle. Mr. 
Holmes declared that the failure of the church was worse 
than that of any other institution, because its ideals were 
higher and also because there has been a lack of leadership, 
sympathy, and vision in the present crisis. He then referred 
to the article ‘Peter Sat by the Fire Warming Himself,” 
by Rev. Joseph H. Odell, a militant advocate of the right- 
eousness of war, drawing a picture of the Crucifixion re- 
enacted in Europe when Germany entered Belgium while 
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the church in America, like Peter, sat voiceless in the outer 
court of the temple, warming itself by the fire. He then 
referred to an article published the same month in the 
New World, by Norman Thomas, indicting the church for 
the exactly opposite offence of not denouncing war as un- 
christian under all circumstances. He pointed out that 
Odell, the militant, and Thomas, the pacifist, as far apart 
as the two poles in their conception of the duty of the church 
in war-time, yet agree as to the failure of the church. The 
churches, Mr. Holmes affirmed, have failed because they 
have drifted in these two and a half years. Having nothing 
to offer, they have floated passively on the waters of the 
world’s discontent and tragedy. ‘The churches, he said, 
may be thought of after the analogy of a fleet of ships which 
were once under full sail, with far-visioned men at the helm. 
To-day these ships are mere derelicts, drifting wherever the 
surface winds of popular fancy may take them, pacifist 
when the world is pacifist, warlike when the world is warlike, 
and the crews are challenged with the task of bringing the 
derelicts to port for the sake of saving the cargoes, and 
making reconstruction possible. If the ships cannot be 
safely piloted to port, they must be left where they are, 
and newer and better ships will be built. In fact, the moral 
and spiritual business of the world must be put on a new 
basis by those who love the church and see a future for it. 

Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of the Department of Applied 
Christianity, Tufts College, was the next speaker. He said, 
in part :— 

“The reconstruction of religion must centre in a renewal 
of faith. Just as the great Reformation of four centuries 
ago was matured by a revivifying of faith, so the new day 
must be brought in by a new spiritual dynamic, not faith 
inthe sense of mere passive acceptance, or intellectual assent 
to a creed or dogma. ‘The world is too full of that already. 
But the faith we need is that active urge in man which 
sends him out to the great adventure to accomplish the 
impossible, to achieve, to dare, to risk all for the ideal. 

“The case of the world to-day is somewhat like that of 
the individual who has become a subject of morbid pathology 
and has developed functional disease all because he has 
thought selfishness, hatred, evil. We as a society have 
been thinking commercialism, industry, science, war, until 
the whole social structure has become diseased. Its trouble 
is functional. ‘There never was a time when we had so 
much of the organic materials for a kingdom of God. But 
we have misused them. ‘Therefore they have failed us. 

“We must learn the process of social psychotherapy, a 
new faith—a new attitude toward life. Out of the social 
mind and social heart are the issues of the new society. We 
must have a new faith, a living, compelling faith in love, 
in the possibility of achieving the kingdom of God, in realiz- 
ing the ideal. Out of such a living, vivid faith may arise 
the structure of the new world. 

“That new society will be filled with exploitation, greed, 
militarism, if we have faith that these are the only effective 
powers and the ultimate guarantees of peace and order. 
But that new world may be a kingdom of God, a society of 
love, if we have the active, positive faith in the great advent- 
ure. If we are sceptical, it cannot be done. If we see that 
new world with vividness, if we feel it with passion, if we 
move on toward it with abandon, we shall build it. It 
will spring full-orbed out of our minds and hearts.” 

Rev. George Grover Mills, General Secretary of the Free 
Religious Association, was then introduced, and told of the 
work and plans of the Association. Mr. Mills said that if 
the churches have failed in the war, the failure is due to 
the circumstance that they have failed in every great crisis 
and on every great issue for the last fifty years, and the 
measure of their impotence since the war is the measure of 
their ineffectiveness before the war. 


The closing speaker was Dr. Frank C. Doan of Summit, 
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N.J. Dr. Doan said: “The people have learned at last 
that they can trust no power to safeguard their rights— 
except indeed the power of their own organized and united 
action on the industrial and political field. The coming 
world order will be religious in every real and practical sense of 
that word. ‘The uprising spirit of the peoples of the earth 
is the uprising of the Spirit of God, for God still moves in a 
mysterious way, his wonders to perform.” G. G. M. 


A Prayer for the Old Courage. 


Charles Hanson Towne, in Harper’s Magazine. 


Still let us go the way of beauty; go 

The way of loveliness; still let us know 

Those paths that lead where Pan and Daphne run, 
Where roses prosper in the summer sun. 


The earth may rock with War. Still is there peace 
In‘many a place to give the heart release 

From this too-vibrant pain that drives men mad. 
Let us go back to the old love we had. 


Let us go back, to keep alive the gleam, 
To cherish the immortal, God-like dream; 
Not as poor cravens flying from the fight, 
But as sad children seeking the clean light. 


Oh, doubly precious now is solitude; 

Thrice dear yon quiet star above the wood, 
Since panic and the sundering shock of War 
Have laid in ruins all we hungered for. 


Brave soldiers of the spirit, guard ye well 
Mountain and fort and massive citadel; 
But keep ye white forever—keep ye whole 
The battlements of dream within the soul! 


Natural Law and Justice to Germany. 


CHARLES C. RAMSAY. 


N his timely and forceful speech in Baltimore on 
April 6, President Wilson said, ‘‘We are ready, 
whenever the final reckoning is made, to be just to the 

German people, to deal fairly with the German power, 
as with all others.” 

Unless all moral, civil, and criminal laws are invalid, 
an individual is and must be held responsible for his words 
and his deeds of both commission and omission; and the 
same is exactly as true of nations, which are composed 
of individuals. What have been the deeds of the German 
nation? It is unnecessary even partially to recite them; 
for, inasmuch as they have very injuriously affected 
every man, woman, and child in the world, they are 
known to all men everywhere. It is necessary, therefore, 
only to characterize Germany’s deeds as the most widely 
destructive of human life, liberty, and property, the most 
ruthless, cruel, and brutal, and the most wicked that have 
ever been perpetrated in recorded history. 

_ In what, then, will justice to Germany consist? Let 
us calmly consider this vital question; for its correct 
answer is of the greatest importance both before and at 
the end of the war. Throughout the realm of nature, 
there is a constant movement of forces back and forth 
between two poles, the positive and the negative. In 
the matter of weather, fair and rainy periods regularly 
succeed each other; in the matter of temperature, changes 
from heat to cold and vice versa periodically recur; in 
the matter of color, there are all the variations of the 
spectrum between absolute black and absolute white; and 
in the matter of motion, everywhere we find the principle 
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of the swinging pendulum; that is, nature is one vast 
antithesis, and is forever seeking but never finding ab- 
solute rest, or a permanent equilibrium. Likewise it 
is with human nature. At all times and in all places, 
men’s thoughts and feelings about matters outside the 
exact sciences, and their resulting actions, oscillate be- 
tween conservation and radicalism; and they never have 
come to rest under conditions of human freedom, but only 
during the Dark Ages, when men were almost intel- 
lectually dead by reason of enforced ignorance and en- 
slaved minds. 

_All human relations are at bottom moral relations, 
and in all human relations the deepest instincts of man- 
kind seek and demand a moral equilibrium just as nature 
seeks a physical equilibrium. Such moral equilibrium we 
call justice. Justice, then, is a balancing of human re- 
lations; and out of such balancing inevitably arises the 
principle of rewards and punishments, which scientific 
minds prefer to call the “law and discipline of conse- 
quences.” This principle, being deeply rooted and 
firmly grounded in nature and in the moral nature of 
man, seems to be indestructible and, as far as we can 
foresee, permanent and eternal; and those who ignore 
or deny it are blind to the distinction between right and 
wrong, between the doers of righteousness and the workers 
of iniquity. Moreover, the conscious preservation of 
this principle of justice, or moral equilibrium, and its 
deliberate application to all offenders against the rights 
of individuals, States, and nations, except the offenders 
whose crimes science may clearly prove to be the results 
of disease, will continue to act as a wholesome and salu- 
tary restraint upon evil-doers,—until mankind shall have 
advanced to the ethical stage of development when all 
men will do right for its own sake from preference and 
habit. 

If it be objected that the foregoing view be a harking 
back to the old law of vengeance, or ‘‘an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth,”’ it is, I think, sufficient to reply 
that this natural law is still the basis of our civil and 
criminal laws; that it operates against its violators 
neither for vengeance nor as a penalty, but only as a 
consequence; and that it is deeply embedded in, and is 
indeed a vital element of, the social conscience. 

Hence, the sentimentalist who counsels the indis- 
criminate forgiveness of the Germans, and the forget- 
fulness of their awful offences against the rights of in- 
dividuals and nations, flies in the face of a wise provision 
of nature, and contradicts a plain natural law, which is 
also moral in its essence. Justice, which is a precious 
ethical concept, and a lofty ethical aim of society, requires, 
therefore, that Germany and her allies shall suffer at the 
hands of the Allies such punishment as with its conse- 
quences will balance the Huns’ crimes against civilization. 

But justice to Germany demands even more than this, 
because morality always involves the intention and the 
motive quite as much as the outward act of the doer. 
What is her intention? The conquest of the world, and 
the future forcible imposition upon it of her own arbitrary 
and imperious will. What is her motive? The most 
avaricious and selfish enrichment of her power and 
possessions by the murderous robbery of other nations. 
Therefore, her intentions and motives as well as her 
hellish achievements by force of arms must also be pun- 
ished. 

Let us Americans, therefore, all highly resolve to unite 
as a mighty giant, whether we patriotically labor at home 
or bravely fight abroad, to deal out in faithful co-operation 
with our heroic allies full justice to Germany for the 
benefit of humanity, and to carry to her the righteous 
retribution that will produce a permanent moral equi- 
librium, which is but another name for justice. 
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for freedom and Humanity. 
The Shot Heard Round the World. 


AN Goel O Jehovah; O God, lift up thy hand: 
Forget not the poor. 
Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God, 

And say in his heart, Thou wilt not require it? 

Thou hast seen it; for thou beholdest mischief and 
spite, to requite it with thy hand: 

The helpless committeth himself unto thee; 

Thou hast been the helper of the fatherless. 

Break thou the arm of the wicked; 

And as for the evil man, seek out his wickedness till 
thou find none. 

Jehovah is King for ever and ever:... 

To judge the fatherless and the oppressed, 

That man, who is of the earth, may be terrible no 
more.—From Psalm Io. 


She stands, a guardian of the endless sea, 
Her garb is golden, and her lips are flame, 
She is the portal of Eternity 
And Beauty is the realm from whence she came! 
She is the voice of many bleeding lands— 
America, she calls! To Arms! Arise! 
For like a shimmering sabre in the skies 
In scarlet glow she stands 
A guardian of the earth and sea— 


LIBERTY! 
—Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff. 


Again America takes up arms in the age-long strife 
between tyranny and freedom. A power has arisen 
which reaches out iron hands to quench the lights of 
human liberty wherever they have been kindled in the 
world. Against this power America interposes the united 
strength of anation. ‘The fathers made no claim for them- 
selves which they did not also assert for the race. In the 
war which gave America her freedom, the first shot fired was 
“heard round the world.”” Peoples were stirred to the re- 
newed hope that the night of despotism might pass and a 
new day of freedom dawn. ‘The oppressed of many lands 
have come to these new shores. ‘To-day they and their 
sons, under the flag of this Republic, join in this fight of 
liberty against oppression. ‘The times call for the conse- 
cration of the wills of all people of this nation for the 
preservation of those ideals that have sustained this 
nation and the highest hopes of the hearts of the human 
race. . 


PRAYER. 


We thank Thee, Eternal Father, that Thou hast set 
the steadfast stars in the heavens above us and that our 
eyes have seen their glory and their patience. Thou 
hast stirred our hearts within us by Thine inspirations 
and given us courage for the age-long contest between 
freedom and oppression. As our fathers sought strength 
in Thee, so may we seek and find it; as Thou wert the 
light of their ideals and the fountain of their patience, so 
be to us their sons the sustaining strength and the guid- 
ing light as we follow the path of duty. We go forth 
that the freedom of this land may be the freedom of the 
world. Grant that we falter not in our purpose and that 
we fail not in our service of this high cause. ‘Thou whose 
eternal. will is set upon righteousness, help us to know 
and be fully assured that we are fulfilling Thy will in the 
earth as we devote our powers, our service, and our lives 
to the ideals of our nation. Amen. 
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To a Dandelion in Hawaii. 


E. S. GOODHUE. 


How came you here, my precious dandelion? 
I saw you last in view of Vermont’s hills, 
Where cowslips border springs and rills, 
And buttercups all richly golden, too, 

Smile at the sun and drink the dew! 


Like meeting far from home some well-known friend, 
Your dear, familiar face gladdens my heart, 

And bids reluctant teardrops start; 

I had not thought to see you here so far 

From home, my bonnie, gold-washed star! 


In boyhood days we picked your stem of seeds, 
Telling our ages or the time of day 

By blowing all we could away, 

Counting those left, for hours or years, and so 
Finding how old we were, and when to go! 


So now again I pluck your ripened stalk, 
Whose seeds refuse to drop, blow as I will. 
Have they forgot their cunning—I, my skill— 
Or are years gone beyond recall, 

Marked by the seeds which do not fall? 


Whether ’tis so or not, I love you well, 

Flower of my homeland in this distant clime; 

This glimpse has bridged the hurrying stream of time 
Joining together now and then— 

The present with the days when I was ten! 


Hoxvatoa, Hawan. 


The “Josh, Billings” Centennial, 


J. A. STEWART. 


If a roll-call of American humorists should 
be ordered and all of them (living or dead) 
should line up in response, what a big bat- 
talion of mirth-makers there would be! 

Conspicuous among them would be seen 
the figure of ‘‘Josh Billings,’ who was born 
in Lanesboro, Mass., a hundred years ago the 
twenty-first day of April, 1918,—one of the 
nineteenth century’s most genial and popular 
humorists. His life-story is very interesting. 

Henry Wheeler Shaw was his real name. 
He came from honored New England stock. 
His father, Hon. Henry Shaw, was a member 
of the United States Congress at the time of 
his birth; and before that had ably served 
for a quarter of a century as a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

Quick to learn, full of life, and carefully 
trained in school and home, young Shaw was 
ready for college at the age of fourteen. He 
entered Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., but 
after one year’s study was seized by the desire 
for adventure which nothing could appease. 
He “turned down” an advantageous offer 
to become private secretary to J. Quincy 
Adams and went off to seek his fortune in 
the then “‘wild and woolly West.” 

Our next picture of him is a moving one, 
for he went rapidly from one thing to another. 
His versatility and youthful restlessness 
found vent in various occupations. He 
drove cattle in the Southwest; he engaged by 
turns in the real-estate business, in keeping 
a country store, in the business of auctioneer- 
ing, in coal operation, in teaching school, and 
at one time he was owner of a steamboat 
running between Charlestown and Gallipolis. 

From boyhood up, bright-brained and 
independent in spirit, it was neither laziness 
nor mental inefficiency, but the desire to 
exercise his own initiative which made Henry 
Wheeler Shaw prefer a business life to the 
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very different opportunities which had pre- 
sented themselves. But after twenty-six 
years of a variety of interests, having married 
in 1845 Miss Bradford (a young woman of his 
native city, seventh in descent from the 
Puritan, William Bradford, of Colonial fame), 
he returned East in 1858 and settled in the 
college town of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., in order 
that their two young daughters might be 
properly educated. 

It was here his latent genius bloomed; 
and Shaw began his literary career as a writer 
for a Poughkeepsie newspaper. His pithy, 
pointed paragraphs (after he had ‘‘slewed 
around the spelling,’ as he expressed it) soon 
gave him a place of his own. They were 
copied throughout the country. 

His experience is especially interesting 
because at the outset his thoughts, expressed 
in the ordinary English spelling, failed to 
make a popular hit. Then he conceived the 
idea of using phonetic spelling. Under the 
new spelling, a previously published article 
“‘An Essay on the Mule” struck the public 
chord when it appeared in a New York 
paper.as ‘‘An Essa on the Muel”’! 

Humor was plentiful then in weekly publi- 
cations devoted to that field, as it is to-day; 
and because, as Carlyle said, ‘‘ The essence 
of humor is sensibility; warm, tender fellow- 
feeling with all forms of existence,’’ the humor 
of “Josh Billings’ became a nation-wide 
philosophy. 

The success of his skits and rhymes and 
his homely philosophy led Billings naturally 
to the lecture platform, where a celebrity in 
that day, as at present, was almost certain to 
appear. Heshrewdly adapted his personality 
to his talk. His addresses were really ethical 
lectures. They were made up of pithy 
sayings delivered in an inimitably droll way. 
He enacted the part of the Yankee farmer- 
philosopher to perfection, wearing ill-fitting 
clothes and keeping a serious, melancholy ex- 
pression. His appearance and drawl proved 
not less effective than his manner in compel- 
ling his audiences to constant laughter. 

“Josh Billings” gave as many as eighty 
lectures a year, often receiving $150 for each 
appearance—a large sum for those days. The 
Civil War was at its height when he made his 
début on the lecture platform in 1863. 

His first book, published in 1866—Sayings 
of Josh Billings, was a great success. So was 
Josh Billings on Ice. Numerous articles from 
his pen appeared in periodicals of the time 
over the name ‘‘ Uncle Ezek,” and his crown- 
ing success was Josh Billings’s Farmers’ 
Allminax, 1870-1880, a. take-off on the 
farmers’ almanacs of that day. 

For a quarter of a century “Josh Billings ”’ 
wielded his pen, producing among other 
humorous works, Every Boddy’s Friend, 1876, 
Trump Kards, 1877, and Spice Box, 1881. 
His complete works were published in 1876. 
His health failed, and he moved to Cali- 
fornia, where he died in 1885. 


Literature. 
Hebrew Influence on a New World.* 


To understand Hebrew history one must 
give attention to the rise of the great racial 
groups, the development of prehistoric man, 


* Tur Evolution OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON CrvinizATIon, By Laura H. Wild, Profes- 
sor of Biblical History and Literatuce in Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
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and the evolution ’of ideas, religious and secu- 
lar, which acted and reacted on each other to 
form the advancing civilization in which 
the Hebrew people shared. The develop- 
ment of this great people was determined to 
some extent by their physical environment, 
and their contribution to civilization grew out 
of the economic and social structure of the 
nation as well as out of their religious ideals. 
All these things Prof. Wild sees clearly, and 
sets forth in attractive manner and style. 
She is accustomed to dealing with sophomores 
in college who have no clear idea what the 
Bible stands for nor what it tells about the 
development of the Hebrew people, the 
growth of their religious ideas, and their 
gift to the world of the message of the proph- 
ets from Moses to Jesus and Paul. 

Her method of treatment of this great sub- 
ject, relating Bible literature and Hebrew 
history to the other great fields of knowledge, 
makes the subject of great interest to the 
general reader. The book will do much to 
clear up the vague ideas many people have 
as to the contents and value of the Bible, and 
will help the untrained mind to see the sur- 
passing worth of the prophetic message it 
contains instead of thinking of it, as so many 
do still, as a book of magic with mysterious 
meanings hidden inits separate phrases. The 
author’s treatment is scholarly, rational, and 
reverent from genuine appreciation of ideas 
that are of permanent value to the world. 

Collegiate and adult classes in our church 
schools will do well to use this book as a guide 
to their study of the Bible. It is furnished 
with an excellent physical map of Palestine, 
and another of the Babylonian, Persian, and 
Alexandrian empires. . 

The point of view from which this book is 
prepared is shown in this significant passage 
from the Introduction:— 

“The Bible viewed as the source book of 
one nation’s contribution (to the life of the 
New World) ceases to be a fetich or an oracle 
whose utterances are to be slavishly followed. 
It is a guide-book because it marks danger 
spots and points toward ideals. The Bible 
is of tremendous importance to-day because 
its social programme, touching directly upon 
political, national, and international policies, 
is not a cut-and-dried effort of some partic- 
ular person’s brain superimposed upon soci- 
ety, but the gradual working out, through the 
terrible birth-pangs of racial development, of 
vital racial truths. Even the teachings of 
Jesus himself can only be seen in their right 
perspective when viewed as the climax of 
the evolution of the life of a whole people. 
That people perished as a nation, but their 
teachings have survived for the benefit of the 
world.” , 


THE EvoLution oF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
By Prof. Shirley Jackson Case. University | 
of Chicago Press. $2.25 net; postage extra. 
—This much-needed book, by a careful and 
competent writer who combines scholarship 
with insight, is a genetic study of first-cent- 
ury Christianity in relation to its religious 
environment. Christianity has generally 
been defined in static and quantitative terms, 
and identified with an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, a fixed system of doctrine, or a specific 
type of religious experience. Efforts to get 
away from such conceptions have rarely been 
successful: witness Newman, Hegel, Troeltsch, 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, the Protestant 
Liberals and the Catholic Modernists. The 
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point of view from which this book is written 
is that Christianity can be truly and com- 
prehensively conceived only in the develop- 
mental sense, as a life that preceded and pro- 
duced the New Testament literature. To 
ask what is the “‘essence of Christianity” 
is to show that you misconceive the real nature 
of this religion. There are no static elements 
in it which have remained the same from the 
beginning. Even ‘if complete information 
regarding Jesus’ life and teaching could be 
obtained this would not fully disclose the 
origins of Christianity, if the latter is a vital 
growth rather than a static quantity. Asa 
historical movement, it arose out of what 
early believers made of Jesus and his teach- 
ing, not through the mere preservation of a 
deposit which he. committed to them for safe- 
keeping. 
been one of the most significant objective 
factors upon which they acted—though 
historical study cannot take this statement to 
be simply axiomatic—yet it is to their own 
vital activity that we must look for the secret 
of Christianity’s life. Their activity was 
prompted, not by one agent, but by a host of 
stimuli which intermingled to produce the 
various phenomena of Christianity. In 
short, its origins must ultimately be read in 
the light of the many determining factors 
supplied by the entire contemporary life.” 
What these factors were the author sets forth 
in chapters on the Mediterranean World in 
New Testament Times, the Early Christians’ 
Jewish Connections, the Breach between 
Christians and Jews, Contact with Gentile 
Religions, the Religious Significance of 
Emperor Worship and of Philosophical 
Speculation, Hellenistic Religions and the 
Triumph of Christianity. It is a needed 
service to have brought together so much 
information concerning the Hellenistic set- 
ting of the new religion. The reviewer 
knows by experience the truth of the author’s 
statement that “the difficulties of this sub- 
ject are many, for the sources of information 
are not readily available. They are vast 
in extent and scattered through thousands of 
pages of Greek and Latin authors, inscrip- 
tions, and papyri—not to mention Semitic 
documents.”’ The student who wishes to 
learn something about the relation of Paul 
to contemporary mystery-religions and re- 
ligions of redemption will find a helpful intro- 
duction in this book, which also contains 
references for further study. 


THE City OF THE ANTICHRIST: BABYLON 
IN CHALDEA. By Richard Hayes McCart- 
ney. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell.—More 
or less hysterical in style as in substance, Mr. 
McCartney’s book is yet not to be hastily 
dismissed from notice, for the author has 
somewhat to say and a stirring manner of 
saying it. The bulk of its contents is largely 
expressed in verse, but there are portions 
in prose as well. Among other matters the 
author holds that Zion will in time return to 
Palestine, for Palestine itself will soon be- 
come the possession of the modern Jew. 
“British occupation will make England 
nominally ruler of more followers of Mahomet 
than any other country in the whole world 
can show,” says our author. ‘‘She is not the 
Mother, but the Patronizer of many Heathen 
Religions.” Scattered here and there are 
pages of strong description and flowing verse 
that compare favorably with contempora- 
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neous verse of somewhat milder nature. But 
the poem, however skilfully composed, 
wearies the reader unless taken in small doses, 
and comparatively few poetry lovers will 
hold out to the end. 


AFRICAN MISSIONARY HEROES AND HkrROo- 
INES. By H. K. W. Kumm. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.— 
H. G. Wells has recently written an illumi- 
nating article on “The African Riddle.” He 
approaches the problem on the economic, 
political, and physical side. The author of 
this book is chiefly concerned over pagan 
Africa and believes that the Cross surmount- 
ing the Crescent is the only hope for the great 
dark continent. The contents of the book 
are the material Mr. Kumm collected for six 
lectures given before the College of Missions 
in Indianapolis, Ind. The subjects are 
the heroic men and women of all countries 
who have given their lives to the redemption 
of Africa. One of the best chapters is de- 
voted to David Livingstone. 


Literary Notes. 


The Century Company announces for early 
publication The Nations at the Peace Table: 
Their Problems, Claims, and Interests, by 
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Lothrop Stoddard and Glenn Frank, a sum- 
mary of the facts involved in the problems of 
race and territory most likely to come up for 
settlement at the peace conference following 
the war. 


Emerson P. Harris, a prominent Unitarian 
layman, of the Montclair, N.J., church, has 
written Co-operation, The Hope of the Con- 
sumer, published by the Macmillans, April 2. 
The volume has an Introductory Note by 
John Graham Brooks, and is a thoroughly 
interesting and authoritative discussion of 
co-operative purchasing, showing why it is de- 
sirable, indicating the evils which it reforms, 
presenting the operation of a co-operative 
store and the difficulties which must be over- 
come. 


A War Cyclopedia, a handbook for ready 
reference of the great war, has been issued by 
the Committee on Public Information at 
Washington; price 25 cents a copy. An 
editor, for one, cannot do without it. The 
contributors are about fifty of the leading 
scholars in the country. From ‘Acts in 
Congress” to “‘Zimmermann’s Note’ every 
familiar or unfamiliar subject of importance 
in the war is’ given concisely and adequately. 
“Der Tag” is there, and ‘‘Schrecklichkeit”’; 
“Edith Cavell,’”’ and ‘‘Why are We at War?”’ 
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The Dome. 
An Idyl of the Kitchen. 


WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


A woman plied her tasks the livelong day,— 

The table spread, the dishes cleared away; 

Then sewed and cooked, and spread the cloth once more,— 
The same dull round completed o’er and o’er. 


And yet she did not sigh, but sang instead, 
Blithe as the bird that swung above her head, 
For whom no bars could cage the spirit bright 
Ner mar the glory of the flooding light. 


She washed and scoured, yet life was fair to view, 
For love was hers, and happy children too; 

And though winged fancies led her forth to roam, 
Her thoughts returned and centred in her home. 


Lost in a book when household tasks were o’er, 
Or in the garden at her kitchen door, 

She looked beyond her treadmill rounds to see 
Life’s beauty over all its drudgery. 


In the Old Gallery. 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


Once upon a time there was an old Italian 
artist named Benedetto Fulari. He lived in 
a small house upon one of the fair Italian 
hills with his little grandson Francesco. 

Francesco was a bright lad and took care 
of the garden where the old man had raised 
vegetables and fruits. For many years he 
had taken them to the market of the large 
town at the foot of the hills. Francesco 
went now to the market with the good- 
natured little mule that cheerfully carried 
the heavily laden baskets, and the old man 
painted instead. 

Sometimes, when the weather was warm 
and sunny or even warm and cloudy, Bene- 
detto painted out upon the hill; but in the 
winter he had to paint in the tiny shed of a 
studio he had built for himself and which 
opened into the living-room of the small 
house. When the weather was not too 
stormy, he spent even more time in the 
gallery of the town. Francesco would help 
him carry his materials there, leave him, and 
then go about the business in the market- 
place. The pictures painted at the gallery 
were sold more quickly than any others 
Benedetto painted, for the old man had lost 
his fondness for painting original pictures 
and liked better to copy the works of the 
great masters. So well copied were Bene- 
detto’s works, that the people who came to 
buy, asked always for his copies instead of 
the copies made by younger and even more 
gifted artists. 

It took all of the money old Benedetto 
Fulari could make, and all that Francesco 
could add to it, to keep them alive and 
clothed and fed, for though the artist re- 
ceived much money for his work, he gave all 
he could spare regularly to an old friend of 
his who, when the two were young together, 
had paid for Benedetto’s education as an 
artist, and had given him clothes and food 
often, and money besides. Many years 
passed before Benedetto could begin to 
repay the friend, who was now an invalid. 

The gallery in winter was cold—oh, so 
cold! For some reason, there was no regular 
heating in the gallery.. Sometimes Bene- 
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detto’s hands and feet would become numb. 
Often he went home with an ear-ache or a 
twinge of rheumatism, after being all day on 
stone floors. Besides, one was not allowed to 
have even the smallest scaldino at which to 
warm one’s cold fingers or toes. (A scaldino 
is a small Italian stove which can be carried 
about and in which one keeps a tiny fire of 
charcoal over which one may toast one’s 
feet or hold one’s hands.) They said, What 
if one were careless, and the gallery should 
be burned! ‘That would never be forgiven— 
the burning of all those pictures never to be 
painted again! 

Benedetto worked on, the love of his art 
warming his heart. It was a colder winter 
than any he remembered, but he had a fine 
order for a copy of a famous front panel of 
an old chest—a bridal-chest in which some 
fair bride kept her wedding garments, long, 
long years ago. The scene was warm and 
sunshiny. Many roses and summer blos- 
soms entwined it and there was fair blue sky, 
and sun-warmed hills covered with olive- 
trees. Old Benedetto worked, and was 
almost warm! 

Benedetto had an order for another copy,— 
a likeness of a Madonna and. Child at the 
far end of the gallery. It was a wonderful 
painting, but it suggested cold blue moonlight 
in its background. It was not warm and 
bright like the panel of the bridal-chest. 
There was a draught, besides, at that end of 
the gallery corridor, and Benedetto shivered 
so when first he began that he put away the 
canvas, though it would pay him more, 
and began the warmer-toned one. 

One cold day he fell asleep upon his un- 
comfortable little stool. No doubt the 
chilliness had made him drowsy. As he 
dozed he dreamed or had a vision—he never 
was clear which it was. A soft hand was laid 
upon his shoulder, and he turned to see 
bending over him the Madonna of the Moon- 
light! Blue and cool was the light about 
her, but the coolness felt warm to old Bene- 
detto Fulari. She spoke his name. 

“Benedetto Fulari,” came her soft, clear 
words, “‘see Him upon whom you have 
turned your back for the sake of copying 
an earthly scene!” 

Toward the old artist she held the Child, 
and Benedetto saw the tiny hands stretched 
out toward him with an entreating appeal. 
Then vanished the Madonna of the Moon- 
light, and the Child, and old Benedetto 
Fulari opened his eyes. He turned about. 
There at the farther end of the gallery he 
could see the two figures in their old place. 
Was it a dream? Was it a vision? Was it 
wrong of him to copy first the bridal-chest 
panel? Benedetto thought and thought. 
Why, yes, of course he was wrong! ‘The 
sum of money was larger to be gained by 
copying the Madonna of the Moonlight and 
would sooner pay the debt to poor old Jacopo 
Bardiletto, who had done so much for him; 
but that was not all. Suppose the picture 
Benedetto was copying should be his last. 
Life is uncertain. Would it not be only right 
to choose for that last picture a subject than 
which none could be greater, instead of such 
a frivolous, earthly subject as the one upon 
which he was at work? Ah, surely! 

So the sunny, warm scene was put aside, 
and next morning when Francesco placed the 
stool for old Benedetto, the lad was sur- 
prised that his grandfather had chosen the 
end of the gallery. 
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“Why do you paint here, grandfather 
mio?”’ asked Francesco. ‘‘The picture is 
not yet finished upon which you were at 
work,” 

“Ah, lad,’ replied the old man, ‘‘never 
turn your back upon the Child! The Ma- 
donna of the Moonlight rather than the 
bridal-chest panel shall be my last picture, 
if last it must be.” 

He told Francesco of the dream or vision 
in which he had seen his mistake, and long 
after the lad had gone about the business of 
the day, the vision seemed to be at the side 
of old Benedetto as well as before his eyes, 
as he worked. It made him forget the 
chilly gallery, the cold blue moonlight, his 
stiff fingers; and ever as he worked, the 
joy of the gay roses and sunny hills sur- 
rounded him as a reward for his right choice 
at last. 

After all, there is a happy ending to the 
story. This was not the last picture old 
Benedetto Fulari painted. He lived to 
paint many another besides the panel of the 
bridal-chest, and the debt to his old friend 
was paid off with interest and more. If you 
know where to go, and for whose comfortable 
little studio to ask when you get there, you 
may even hear for yourself from his very 
lips what happened to old Benedetto Fulari 
in the old gallery. 


Doing Her Bit. 


E. E. BROWN. 


Ever since she could remember, Madeleine, 
the little French girl of Corbeil, had watched 
with fascinated eyes her father, the village 
baker, as he mixed and kneaded the dough 
in the big bread-troughs. The whole coun- 
tryside about Corbeil had depended for 
years upon the many pounds of bread made 
every day in the little bakery, and Madeleine’s 
two brothers with their small cart had al- 
ways delivered the light, crisp loaves very 
promptly to the waiting homes. 

But one never-to-be-forgotten summer 
morning, the father was suddenly ‘‘called 
to the colors’? and the children were left 
alone in the desolate home. Since her 
mother’s death, Madeleine had found her 
hands full, trying to look after the house 
and to take care of the younger children, 
but now this little fourteen-year-old girl 
felt that a new responsibility was hers. 

With the help of one of her brothers, she 
immediately took her father’s place before 
the bread-trough and the oven. Getting 
up every morning at four o’clock she makes 
each day eight hundred pounds of bread, 
and with the other brother’s help these 
loaves are always delivered ‘‘on time.’ 
The radius of the district she serves is about 
ten miles, and no household since the war 
began has missed its daily supply of 
bread. 

One day not long ago Madeleine was 
summoned to a public meeting at the 
Mairie in Corbeil. Had she broken some 
law, she wondered? Did the mayor think ° 
she ought to be in school instead of making 
bread? Surely she had tried to do what 
she thought was her duty. With a trem- 
bling heart the little girl hastened to obey 
the summons. Facing the crowded assem- 
blage at the Mairie she made her low 
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curtsey, blushing to the very tips of her 
ears. . 
And then—what a surprise! Stepping 
forward, the Préfet des Deux-Sévres pinned 
upon Madeleine the beautiful ‘‘Cross of 
Lorraine”’ and read a letter from President 
Poincaré. In it the President presented 
his sincere compliments to Madeleine Danau, 
begging her to accept “‘this little jewel, this 
Cross of Lorraine, which shall proclaim that 
the valiant child of the Deux-Sévres through 
her own labor, assuring for the inhabitants 
of the Commune of Exoudon their daily 
bread, has performed as patriotic a service 
and is as loyal a Frenchwoman as are any 
of her sisters of the Meuse.” 


Tam’s Place. 


Margaret nibbled daintily at the walnut 
on the little frosted cake. Then she sighed. 

Daniel finished his fourth slice of bread 
and a generous allowance of raspberry jam. 
Then he scowled. 

“Are you sick?’”’ demanded father. 

“T was just thinking,’ said Margaret, 
“that there wasn’t really room for another 
place at this table.” 

“So was I,” Daniel chimed in hopefully. 

The twins’ faces fell as mother answered 
cheerily: ‘‘Father and I must put in another 
leaf to-morrow. It will never do to crowd 
Tam when he comes to live with us.” 

Then mother rose to her feet and the 
twins deftly assisted in clearing away the tea 
things and washing the gold-and-white china 
dishes. 

When their father laid his paper aside 
Margaret fluttered to the right-hand side of 
the armchair, while Daniel perched on the 
left-hand one. Father was full of stories 
that night. Burly Saint Christopher, Una 
and the lion, and last of all David and gen- 
erous Jonathan were listened to approvingly. 
As the children were tearing themselves away, 
suddenly Margaret nodded gravely to Daniel, 
who scowled and nodded too. 

But mother seemed to look away down 
into little people’s hearts. “I'll have to 
hunt for grandmother’s green hassock to-mor- 
row, so Tam will have a place at story- 
time,” 

The twins grew very red and hung their 
heads, for they had been thinking they 
were glad that father’s chair had only two 
arms! 

In the morning Cousin Tam came— 
twenty-four hours earlier than he was ex- 
pected. Father had to drive over the 
mountain to call on an old lady that had 
rheumatism, and mother had _ promised 
to go to the city with some other ladies 
to buy a carpet for the church. 

“This will be a fine chance for all Obi you 
to become acquainted,’’ mother said in her 
calm, silvery voice, but she held Margaret 
off at arm’s length and looked for a minute 
into a pair of cloudy blue eyes. ‘‘You 
shall be little mother to-day,” she said as 
she kissed her. 

“We'll go out to the croquet ground 
first,’’ announced the reluctant little mother, 
when they were left alone. ‘‘We have only 
too good mallets left, so only two can play 
at once.” 

“Do you know how to play, Tam?” 
asked Daniel. Tam nodded without speak- 
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ing, and walked over to the box where the 
Margaret’s 
conscience pricked her. ‘‘You boys play 
the first game and then I’ll play next time.” 

“No,” Tam spoke suddenly, ‘‘I want to 
look at this mallet. I’ll play after you have 
had a game or two.” He pulled a bit of 
wire out of his pocket. He had his knife 
already in his hand. Daniel and Margaret 
slowly began to play, but they left off before 
the game was half over to admire the mal- 
let that Tam had skilfully mended. 

“Tf we cut off the ends of these, we could 
make two short ones,’ Tam _ proposed 
briefly; ‘‘some of the fellows like to play 
with short mallets.” 

“Let me do one,” Daniel begged, and 
the two boys were soon hard at work. 

“Tl skip over and get the Ewarts,”’ 
Margaret said joyfully. When Harry and 
Ethel Ewart came there were mallets for 
every one and the children had a merry 
game. Tam wasn’t used to the sloping 
ground. At first he was greatly at a dis- 
advantage, but as he learned to reckon on 
the distance the balls rolled he beat the 
other players. 

“This isn’t a suitable place for croquet,” 
apologized Margaret. ‘‘You see, Tam, we 
have only lived in this house a little while. 
Next summer we are going to have the 
grounds graded and then mother can have 
her flower-beds near the house. This year 
we will have to plant them away down at 
the end of the garden. We'll have to 
walk about a mile to get a bowl of nastur- 
tiums.”’ 

“Too bad,” said Tam, in such a nice 
voice that Margaret wondered if she was 
going to like her new cousin after all. 

The Ewarts went home for dinner. In 
half an hour they came trooping back, ready 
for more croquet. But Tam had other 
plans. 

‘Who owns that old boat in the barn?” 
he asked. 
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“It’s mine,” Dan said promptly. ‘‘Uncle 
Elmer gave it to me to play in.” 

Tam hesitated. ‘If it was my boat,’ 
he said at last, “I would fill it with good 
earth and plant flowers in it.” 

“And you let vines trail over the side,” 
explained Ethel Ewart. ‘‘I know a lady 
that had one at Silver Lake, and it was 
pretty!” 

““Auh!” said Dan, “it isn’t as pretty 
as ours is going to be. Tell us what to 
do, Tam.” 


“T love to garden.’”’ Ethel Ewart laughed, 
quite ignoring Dan’s challenge. “‘And I'll 
help!” ‘ 

“Me, too,” put in Harry. ‘I won a 
prize for corn last year.” 

“All right,” approved Tam. ‘‘Go home 


and get your shovels and wheelbarrow.” 

Off rushed the Ewarts while Tam, Daniel, 
and Margaret cautiously dragged out the 
old rowboat. 

“Now we'll dump some earth in,’”’ Daniel 
sang out as the boat was Ps in a sunny 
spot. 

“Pebbles for drainage,” 
the corn farmer. 

By the middle of the afternoon the five 
had started upon the tremendous task of 
drawing up the loads of good soil. Although 
they were hot and tired, no one mentioned 
giving up. Just at sunset the old boat stood 
ready to be filled with seeds and roots of 
vines. 

Five dirty but jubilant gardeners shouted 
hoarsely as father and mother arrived at 
the same moment, ‘‘Look at the garden 
boat!” 

“Well, well,” father said laughingly, 
but mother was too happy looking into 
the twins’ faces. 


protested Harry, 


“Tam showed us_ how,” declared 
Daniel. 
“Three is better than two,” said Mar- 


garet, wisely, ‘‘only we didn’t know it.”— 
The Congregationalist. ; 
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Contentment. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


I know-not what to-morrow holds 
In store, to fill my day,— 

I only know that Life is sweet, 

That Love Divine will guide my feet 
That I lose not the way. 


How wonderful is perfect trust 

In the great Power Divine, 
That leads my steps and holds my hand 
Across each day’s uncertain land, 

And makes Contentment mine! 


News Letter from the Middle West. 


ERNEST C. SMITH. 


Recent visits have brought the writer into 
personal contact with several of the Ohio 
churches. On March 24 he occupied the 
pulpit at Toledo. The church here has not 
yet heard any candidates since the departure 
of Mr. Gauld, but is giving careful attention 
to the names which have been presented, 
feeling that such preliminary investigation 
and the hearing of few candidates is likely to 
bring the best results. A short visit with 
Rev. Minot O. Simons at Cleveland revealed 
the splendid working organization of this 
church. Eight pages are required for the 
regular monthly calendar. Repeating the 
venture of last year, Prof. C. R. Bowen of our 
Meadville School gave a series of five ad- 
dresses, this time covering ‘‘ Unitarian 
Answers to Five Great Questions about 
Jesus’’—“‘Was he the Messiah?” ‘‘Was he 
the Son of God?” ‘Did he die for us?” 
“Did he rise from the dead?” ‘Was his 
religion our religion?”” Mr. Simons followed 
with addresses upon “‘ Unitarian Principles”’ 
and ‘Love Divine,’—this last upon Good 
Friday. ~On Easter Sunday his topic was 
“The Life Eternal.” Mr. Simons has just 
returned from his visit to the South as a 
Billings Lecturer, on which trip he visited not 
only our churches, but also the army camps 
located in the South. 


At the Meadville Conference, held in 
Meadville, Pa., encouraging reports were 
given from the churches at Youngstown and 
Marietta. At Dayton two days were spent 
in conference with the minister, Rev. John 
Morris Evans, going over plans for the pro- 
gramme of the Annual Meeting of the Western 
Conference. ‘This church has put out an at- 
tractive pamphlet of eight pages setting forth 
the aims and methods of religious education 
on the modern lines which are pursued in 
the Sunday-school. An hour of each Sunday 
afternoon is devoted to community singing. 
Every other Wednesday evening is utilized 
as Community Night. Mr. Evans gives a 
lecture at every other meeting. Among the 
topics treated are: “‘ The Message of Auguste 
Rodin,” “Egypt the Unique,” ‘‘The New 
Idealism,” ‘‘India the Fascinating,” “‘G. K. 
Chesterton the Ubiquitous.” It was the 
writer’s happy privilege to preach to a large 
congregation at Cincinnati on Easter Sunday. 
Dr. Thayer, the pastor emeritus, extended 
the right hand of fellowship to three new 
members. In accordance with the custom 
of many years Dr. and Mrs. Thayer presented 
potted plants to each member of the Sunday- 
school at the Easter exercises of that organiza- 
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tion. The church mourns the recent loss of 
Mrs. J. B. Howard, one of its devoted mem- 
bers and workers. Ata recent congregational 


meeting the new constitution prepared by a: 
committee which had been at work for several 


months was adopted. 


At Ann Arbor, Mich., after a service 
covering nearly six years, Rev. Robert S. 
Loring has resigned. He goes East im- 
mediately to give attention to the work of the 
Unitarian Pension Funds, but before leaving 
arranged for all services for the remainder 
of the present church year. A farewell 
banquet was given in honor of Mr. Loring. 
The church faces a difficult problem with 
courage and with its financial affairs in un- 
usually good condition. The Sunday-school 
and the Young People’s Religious Union 
are the largest in a considerable number of 
years. But the church is located in a 
university town where the university attend- 
ance, under war conditions, has fallen off 
about three thousand. No successor to Mr. 
Loring will be sought until fall. The last 
three Sundays in April the pulpit will be 
filled by Rev. L. C. Cornish, President F. C. 
Southworth, and Rev. E. R. Shippen. 


At Quincy, Ill., the Sunday-school is put- 
ting in the manuals of the new Beacon Series 
as fast as they are issued. The school will 
soon give a benefit for the Armenian and 
Syrian children. One of the members of the 
Quincy church, Mr. John Wheeler, is food 
administrator for Adams County; another 
member, Judge McCarl, is county chairman of 
the Illinois Centennial celebration; the 
pastor, Rev. Lyman Greenman, has been 
serving as assistant fuel ~ administrator, 
as president of the Playground Association, 
and is one of the county speakers for the 
Third Liberty Loan. The following officers 
were elected at the anntial meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance: president, Mrs. E. F. 
Bradford; vice-president, Mrs. LL. M. 
Greenman; recording secretary, Mrs. John 
Wheeler; corresponding secretary, Mrs. S. M. 
Eldred; treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Werner. 


Nearly all the Iowa churches are co-operat- 
ing in a campaign of special meetings at 
various points, the local forces being aug- 
mented by the presence of the secretary of the 
Western Conference and of Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, head of the Religious Educational 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

At Sioux City certain changes were made in 
the constitution at the annual meeting of the 
church, held on April 3. The number of 
trustees was increased from seven to twelve 
and rotation in office provided for. ‘The new 
list of trustees is as follows: E. A. Fields, 
Dr. S. B. Hoskins, George S. Parker, Dr. F. A. 
Seeman, R. J. Andrews, Charles Breun, Jr., 
Mrs. O. S. Dean, F. T. Lowry, Mrs. T. M. 
Foster, Miss Dorothy Eaton, James F. Toy, 
and R. V. Sager. The financial reports 
showed a considerable increase in income over 
the preceding year, and other reports showed 
increased activity in all departments of the 
church. Thirty-one members had _ been 
added-and five lost by death and removal from 
town. Rev. Ernest C. Smith, secretary of 
the Western Conference, spoke to three 
audiences—Men’s Club, Alliance, and evening 
meeting in the church—on April 4; Rev. 
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Curtis W. Reese of Des Moines spoke twice 
on Sunday, April 7; and Rev. William I. 
Lawrance will give several addresses April 
25 to 28. 

Mr. Smith spoke twice at Griswold on 
April 7, and Mr. Reese twice on the following 
Sunday. 

At Des Moines, Mr. Snyder spoke twice 
on April 7, Mr. Smith on the four succeeding 
evenings. Mr. Lawrance will conduct a 
series of meetings April 18 to 21. Mr. 
Smith’s topics were: ‘Christ and the World 
War,” ‘“‘ The Present Crisis,’’ ‘‘ The Awakened 
Soul,” and ‘The New Bible.” At the 
annual meeting, on April 4, Mr. H. H. 
Griffiths and Mr. G. Kitzeman were elected 
to the board of trustees to succeed Mr. 
Johnson Brigham and Dr. R. L. Parker, 
who were not eligible for re-election this 
year. Mr. R. D. Emery, Mr. Edwin Proctor, 
and Miss Florence Harsh, being eligible, were 
elected to succeed themselves. ‘The officers 
remain unchanged: president, Mr. James R. 
Hanna; secretary, Miss Florence Harsh; 
treasurer, Mrs. Arthur L. Davis. The re- 
port of the treasurer showed some reduction 
of liabilities during the year. 

At Davenport the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the church was celebrated 
with exercises extending over four days, with 
the following programme: First day, April 
10, evening at 7.30: Special music; address, 
“The Message of the Pulpit,’’ Mr. Arthur M. 
Judy; address, “The Function of the Church 
in the Making of the New World Order,” 
Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Des Moines, Ia. 
Second day, April 11, afternoon at 2: A 
church school festival—a morality play by 
the children, ‘‘The House of the Heart’’; 
evening at 7.30: The quartet will sing; 
address, “‘ The Social Message of Our Liberal 
Society,’ Mr. Charles Grilk; address, ‘A 
Living Religion,’’ Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, 
Chicago, Ill. Third day, April 12, afternoon 
at 3: Address, ‘‘Religious and Moral Edu- 


-cation,’’ Rev. William I. Lawrance of Boston; 


evening at 6.30: Banquet given by the 
Women’s Alliance; special address by Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley of Chicago, on ‘‘The Unity 
and Sanctity of Human Nature.” Fourth 
day, April 14, 11 A.M.: Installation of Newton _ 
Ben Knapp, new minister; sermon by Rev. 
E. C. Smith of Chicago; greetings from the 
denomination at large, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance of Boston, Mass. 


The Omaha church is mourning the loss of 
a member of its board of trustees, Mr. 
Bernard W. Capen. From the time when 
he first came to Omaha as a young man 
until his death at less than forty years of age 
Mr. Capen gave generous service and un- 
stinted devotion to the church. To him as 
much as to any one man is due the continued 
existence and recently renewed activities of 
the church. As a member of the building 
committee he rendered very important ser- 
vice because of his training and experience. 
He was serving also on the building com- 
mittee of the University Club and had in 
charge the erection of a skyscraper for the © 
Nebraska Telephone Company. A tablet 
to perpetuate his memory will be placed in 
the new church building. At a meeting of 
the congregation held on April 2 nearly 
$1,300 was pledged toward the additional 
amount needed for equipping and furnishing 
the church building. In addition, individual — 
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‘members have provided for the necessary 


work on the grounds,—grading, turf, and 
shubbery. Mr. Lawrance will visit Omaha 
the last three days of this month. 


Lawrence, Kan., reports a fine Easter 
service, with the best musical programme 
ever offered in the church. Prof. Patterson 
recently spoke to the Sunday-school on ‘‘ The 
Spirit of France,’ and Prof. Douthit has 
given three lectures on ‘‘Ornithology.”’ The 
G. A. R. Memorial Service will be held in 
the Unitarian church this year, the pastor, 
Rev. Charles FE. Luck, preaching the sermon. 
Recent sermon topics have been: “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” ‘“‘The Ethical Side of War,” 
“Victory over Death,’ ‘After the War, 
What?” “The Spirit of Christianity the 
Essential Thing.” 


Be Kind to Animals. 


R. EDWARD GRIFFITH. 


A popular illusion was illustrated in the 
remark made by a Unitarian clergyman 
recently when he said he supposed the con- 
ditions of animals to be all that could be 
desired. 

A few years ago many ministers throughout 
New England owned horses and were thus 
brought into contact with at least one intelli- 
gent non-human creature. With the coming 
of the automobile and the increased cost of 
living, very few of the clergy now drive and 
care for a horse. ‘The conditions in which 
ministers of large towns and cities live tends 
to keep them without knowledge of and 
sympathy with the animal world. This is 
a misfortune, not only for the animals but 
for the ministers. To restrict one’s knowl- 
edge and sympathy to the human race is to 
become blind to the wonder and beauty of 
the animal world by which we are surrounded. 
No one whose knowledge of animal life is 
confined to the laboratory or the vivisection- 
room can be aware of what he is missing. 
‘The manner in which the creatures live in 
forest and field when unmolested by man is 
remarkably engaging. He who does not 
know the love and devotion of the dog who 
has served him for centuries has no adequate 
conception of the possibilities of non-human 
hearts. 

Humane education is not a plea for 
sickly sentimentalism. It is a plea for the 
common-sense view of life,—the identical 
view for which Unitarians claim to be 
contending. Humane education is the best 
antidote for mob brutality in boys. It is 
excellent for the cultivation of the finer 
instincts in youth. Church schools can do 
nothing better than to teach the children 
about the kinship of all living things, that 
conception of life-relationship based on 
scientific knowledge which shows how all 
life-processes are related. Sometime the 
world will come to know and understand 
that there is a physical and mental kinship 
between the human and non-human inhab- 
itants of this earth. It is peculiarly the 
province of Unitarianism to help refresh 
that conception and emphasize its obliga- 
tions. ’ 

I should like to recommend the following 
“books: ‘“The Universal Kinship,” by Prof. 
_J. Howard Moore (The Kerr Publishing 
“Company, Chicago); also “Savage Sur- 
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vivals,” by the same author. If any one 
cares to know the facts about vivisection, I 
recommend “‘An Ethical Problem,’ by Dr. 
Albert Leffingwell, which can be obtained 
from the American Humane Education 
Society, Boston. 


A Practical Home Department. 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS. 
(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


The Home Department of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, Mass., was formed four 
yearsago, It hasa membership of forty-five, 
which includes a correspondence group of 
mothers unable to attend meetings. This 
group is kept in touch with the work through 
church calendars, typewritten stories, books 
for parents, personal calls, and letters. 

These books have furnished the basis of 
study: ‘“Self-training for Motherhood,” 
Lovejoy; ‘Religious Education in the 
Home,” Cope; “Play in Education,” Lee; 
“Child Nature and Child Nurture,” St. John; 
“Education by Plays,’’ Johnson. 

Several times each year a chosen speaker 
addresses the class. The following subjects 
are among those that have been treated: 
“The Value of Quiet Hour in the Home,” 
“Responsibilities of our Boys and Girls,” 
“Experiences of a Children’s Librarian,’ 
“How to make the Bible real to the Child.” 

A Question Box has been found beneficial, 
the many questions concerning the religious 
education of our young people and study of 
child nature and nurture being answered by a 
mother or teacher of experience. Periods for 
general discussion are planned for each 
meeting. A kindergartner is always present 
to care for little children whom the mothers 
cannot leave at home. 

The members of the Department are not 
confined to the Church of the Disciples. All 
people interested in the education of children 
are welcome. There is nothing sectarian 
about the meetings. 

The expenses are met by private sub- 


scription and by the proceeds from a harvest | 


supper given early in October. These 
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expenses include the cost of books, stationery, 
postage, printing, and the additional ex- 
pense of social service. 

A Home Reading Course is provided for 
the summer months, books being circulated 
by parcel post. The following list illustrates 
the type of book sent forth by the Depart- 


ment: “When Children Err,’’ Elizabeth 
Harrison; ‘‘Childhood,” Mrs. Theo. W. 
Birney; ‘‘The House Beautiful,’ Wm. C. 
Gannett; ‘‘Home Life,’ J. F. W. Ware; 


‘Girlhood and Character,’’ Mary E. Moxey. 

Let the churches form Home Depart- 
ments. It is a growing force for the Sun- 
day-school, in that familiés join the Sunday- 
school and church through acquaintance with 
the Department. It also brings the home 
and the Sunday-school more closely in touch, 

The possibilities of an earnest, enthusiastic, 
forceful Home Department are great! Ad- 
dress 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Social Problems in Pittsburgh. 


R. B. WINTERSTEEN. 
(For the Fellowship of Social Justice.) 


Two evils threaten the welfare of Pitts- 
burgh to-day—the housing conditions and the 
street-car situation. 

The housing conditions are well-nigh un- 
believable to people in most cities. So serious 
is the shortage of dwellings that there is much 
overcrowding, and in order to have a roof over 
their heads many are occupying shacks not 
fit to live in. The heavy cost of building has 
deterred investors in that line. There has 
also been an influx of industrial workers into 
Pittsburgh. Many negroes have come here 
from the South. The conditions in their 
quarters are probably most demoralizing of 
all. Not only is there little to tempt the 
capitalist to improve matters at the present 
time, but the Government has shown its 
disapproval of diverting material from war 
supplies to the building of private homes. 

There are ninety thousand munition work- 
ers here who ought to be as well cared for as 
the workers in the shipyards for whom such 
elaborate preparations are being made. ‘To 
be sure, the correction of some abuses would 
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make it easier to build. One item of extra 
cost appears in the requirement that inside 
walls of houses shall have three coats of plas- 
ter, whereas often two are felt to be even more 
desirable. Another item is in connection with 
the plumbing. It is impossible to obtain a 
bid on work from a master plumber unless 
the material is bought from a local concern. 
It is hard to gain redress against the de- 
mands of labor on the one hand and against the 
prices of the supply-houses on the other. It 
is plain that some civic action ought to be 
taken, decently and reasonably, to shelter 
the people of the community. 

The street-car service has had to face 
an extraordinary winter. Also, the seven 
hills of Rome have ‘“‘nothing on’”’ the many 
hills of Pittsburgh. They involve traffic 
troubles little known to more level commu- 
nities. The long-suffering public yet feels that 
it has a grievance against the traction com- 
pany. The breakdown of car schedules for 
months must be due to deterioration of rolling 
stock and failure to plan for winter. Trips 
that should take thirty minutes take ninety 
minutes. In consequence there was an epi- 
demic of pneumonia and other illness. The 
industrial efficiency of the city was greatly 
impaired. To make the situation still more 
‘tense the street-car company announced an 
increase of its fares for January. This 
followed a wage increase to its men. 

In Pennsylvania the traction companies 
can increase their fares on thirty days’ notice. 
If the advance is not justifiable, they can still 
go on collecting the new rate until the Public 
Service Commission renders its decision. 
The companies can appeal from an adverse 
decision and continue the increased fare. 

The people held mass meetings and pro- 
tested against paying dividends on $70,000,000 
in watered stock over and above some 
$50,000,000 of genuine investment. They 
argued that it was better that widows and 
orphans should suffer loss of income from 
watered stock at present than that a dishon- 
est condition should run on indefinitely into 
the future, perhaps growing worse all the 
while. A valuation of the plant is being 
undertaken, with the intention of reaching a 
permanent and equitable adjustment of the 
whole affair. 


Isles of Shoals Meeting. 


A very pleasant reunion of the Isles of 
Shoals Association was held in the First 
Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass., last 
Saturday. There were about one hundred 
and fifty in attendance. After a buffet 
luncheon in charge of the Association’s 
capable and energetic treasurer, Alden V. 
Keene, a business meeting was held. All 
present were urged to attend all the meetings 
of the Young People’s ‘‘Spring Drive.’ 
It was unanimously voted to hold meetings 
from July 7 to 14 at the Hotel Wentworth, 
New Castle, N.H. A very reasonable rate 
has been offered the members. The execu- 
tive committee will begin to make arrange- 
ments for these meetings at once. 

After the business session all adjourned 
to the church, where Rev. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach and Rev. Samuel M. Crothers spoke. 
The former told many interesting facts 
about the Christian Register, pointing out 
the hopes and ideals for the Register as re- 
gards its service and place in denominational 
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life. Dr. Crothers reminisced to some 
extent of the earlier days of the Shoals 
meetings, and then urged that the spirit 
and influence of the Shoals gatherings be 
extended to Colorado, Southern California, 
and to Oregon, so that similar meetings 
might be held in those States. 

All agreed the occasion to have been a 
delightful gathering in spite of the inclement 
weather. 

Cart B. WETHERELL, President. 


“Spring Drive’? Publicity Campaign. 


The meeting of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union last Sunday evening in the 
Harvard Square Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
showed the results of the tremendous publicity 
campaign carried on during the week. In 
place of the thirty-five people who gathered 
for the first meeting in the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, there were one hun- 
dred and six. Dr. Crothers conducted an 
inspiring devotional service, and Rev. Charles 
F. Potter delivered a splendid address on 
“The Common Object of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the. Young People’s 
Religious Union.” 

Next Sunday evening the meeting will be 
held at 7.45 in the Second Church, Boston, 
Mass., Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton will be the speaker, 
and a special invitation is extended to all 
members of the Women’s Alliance. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
wishes to announce that it has secured as 
the leading speaker for its annual meeting 
on May 24, Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton. 


Chroughout the Church. 


[A parish news letter should not exceed in any case 250 
words. It will be more readable if it is even less. Please 
remember, we wish to hear from every congregation.— 
EDITOoR.] 


- Announcements. 


The semi-annual session of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Conference of Unitarian-Congre- 
gational and Other Christian Churches is 
being held with the Second Congregational 
Society, Northampton, Mass., to-day and 
to-morrow, April 18 and 19. 


Rev. John Harner Wilson is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending Oct. 9, 1918. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C.. Jaynes, Harry 
Lutz, Committee for New England. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
April 22, at 11 A.M. Address by Mr. 
Vittorio Orlandini, on ‘‘The Present Needs 
and Conditions of Italy,” to be followed by 
questions and discussion. There will be no 
luncheon. Adolph Rossbach, Secretary. 


Meetings and Conferences. 


THE NEw YORK LeacuE.—The April 
meeting of the New York League was held 
in Unity Church, Brooklyn, Friday, April 
5, the president, Mrs. Bishoprick, in the 
chair. Rev. Charles H. Lyttle spoke on the 
needs of the Meadville Theological School. 
There is a need of students as well as a need 
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for students, he said, and he voiced a wish 
that each Unitarian church would send a 
young man to Meadville every five years. 
Funds for scholarships, the enlargement of 
the library, and the beautifying of the chapel 
are urgent needs. The earnest talk resulted 
in a good collection for Meadville Theological 
School. Rev. W. L. Sullivan gave ‘‘ The 
Patriotic Appeal,’ and Mr. A. J. Hemphill, 
“The Banker’s Point of View,’ two short 
addresses for the Liberty Loan Committee. 
The speaker of the day being ill, his place 
was filled by Dr. William Felter of the Girls’ 
High School of Brooklyn, whose subject was 
“The Service of the Drama to the Com- 
munity.” When Dr. Felter said that the 
revenue from entertainments for the month of 
January was $4,261,224, he showed how 
important should be the kind of entertain- 
ment offered to the public. Dr. Brundage, 
pastor of Unity Church, welcomed the mem- 
bers of the New York League. 


Parish News Letters. 


AsuBy, Mass.—The First Church, Rev. 
Everett F. Treworgy: The church held its 
yearly parish meeting March 25. It finds 
itself, in spite of a rigorous winter and multiple 
war activities, in a healthy, growing con- 
dition. The Alliance and Sunday-school are 
also sources of encouragement, and promise 
well for the future of the church. 


BARRE, Mass.—First Parish: The annual 
meeting was held Monday evening, April 1, 
when twenty-one members were present. 
Reports from the trustees of funds and the 
treasurer showed the parish in its usual 
good condition. Since the last annual 
meeting a parish house has been purchased 
for $2,500; of this sum $1,200 is a mortgage 


on the property. The following were elected 


a parish committee, they to choose all neces- 
sary officers or committees: J. L. Smith, 
F. J. Holman, G. E. Bates, C. G. Rogers, 
D. H. Rice, Lucy Rice, and J. C. Bartholo- 
mew. George W. Cook was. elected 
trustee of funds for three years. His asso- 
ciates are A. F. Adams and J. C. Bartholo- 
mew. During the winter union services 
were held alternately in the vestry and in 
the Congregational chapel, alternating every 
four Sundays. In February the church was 
obliged to part with Rey. Porter-Shirley, 
who had served us very satisfactorily for 
a year anda half. No successor has been 
chosen. ‘The service-flag has five stars for 
the following: Holland Bates, Caleb Rogers, 
Edward Rice, Herbert Rice, and Lawrence 
Rice. 


BEVERLY, Mass.—The First Church, Rev. 
Pemberton Hale Cressey: For the purpose 
of saving fuel during the severe winter 
weather this church joined with the Metho- 
dists in a series of ten union services which 
were held in the Unitarian parish house. 
The ministers conducted the services together 
and preached on alternate Sundays. The 
experience was enjoyed by both societies and 
has made a good impression in the city. The 
new Men’s Club of about one hundred mem- 
bers has held three enthusiastic meetings 
since its formation. These large gatherings 
of men ought to prove a source of strength 
to the parish. The Parish Aid Alliance has 
had an active season. In addition to regular 
monthly meetings, at which good addresses 
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have been followed by a social hour, it has 
held all-day sewing meetings every week 
through the winter. Simple luncheons have 
been served, and the occasions have had a 
social as well as practical value. Up to the 
present time about three hundred and fifty 
garments have been made for the Red Cross, 
the French and Belgian children, and local 
charities. 


CLEVELAND, Ounto.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Minot Simons: For the second 
year the Cleveland church has had an oppor- 
tunity to hear a course of lectures by Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen of Meadville. They 
were given as Easter-week lectures and were 
highly inspirational as well as instructive. 

. They are in themselves a distinct refutation 
of the charge that Unitarianism is chiefly 
negative. Asa matter of fact, in its scholarly 
judgments it is chiefly affirmative, as Prof. 
Bowen made effectually clear. The church 
year ended with an annual meeting on Friday 
evening, April 5. Besides the regular re- 
ports, all of which showed satisfactory prog- 
ress in the life of the church, the members 
discussed informally the place of the church 
ina world at war. Sixty-three new members 
were added during the year. 


DoRCHESTER, Mass.—First Parish: Rev. 
Harry Foster Burns, Ph.D., accepted the 
unanimous call of the First Parish in Dor- 
chester and began his pastorate immediately, 
having preached his first sermon April 28. 
This will be his first Unitarian pulpit. He 
has been identified with the orthodox wing of 
the Congregational body. Mr. Burns is a 
native of Missouri, and received his training 
in William Jewell College, Drake University, 
and the University of Chicago. He has done 
excellent service in his three previous parishes, 
notably at Oshkosh, Wis., his last pastorate, 
where he was not only instrumental in putting 
the church upon a firm financial basis, but 
also greatly increased the membership of 
the church and doubled that of the church 
school. Mr. Burns has been especially 
active in civic and community affairs. As 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Associated Charities of Oshkosh he led in 
the federation of all the benevolent organiza- 
tions of the city and became the first presi- 
dent of the new organization. Mr. Burns 
was among those called by the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. for overseas 
work with the troops in France. After a 
conference with the leaders it was decided 
that he could be of greater service in a special, 
lectureship in the army camps in America, 
to which task he has been devoting himself 
for the past eight months. He has been 
identified with the Abraham Lincoln Center 
in Chicago under the leadership of Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones and is not unknown to 
a number of our Unitarian churches in the 
West. It is believed that Mr. Burns will 
not only prove an inspiring leader in the 
activities of the Dorchester parish, but that 
he will strengthen the forces making for 
improved conditions throughout the city. 


MeprForp, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Louis C. Dethlefs: In this time of trial. for 


POINT BREEZE INN 


. Medomak, Me. Woods, fields and rocky seashores. 
An ideal place for a restful summer outing. Rates, 
$11.50 up. Folder. J.H. Ambrose, Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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principles and faith it is well that a liberal 
teligious body should lift its standard visibly 
and helpfully before those who go out from 
places of religious observance to a wasted 
land of misery, danger, and infinite personal 
deprivation where for the safety of the spirit’s 
life the highest things must be brought to it 
strongly. The Unitarian church of Medford, 
holding its traditions from the Colonial 
fathers with weighty sense of duty to all, has 
met this question as presented by its minister, 
Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs, who has enlisted as 
chaplain in the nation’s army, offering his 
resignation to his people. Having already 
sent many of her sons to foreign service, and 
with full understanding of what the sacrifice 
means to him as to herself, this old church has 
said Godspeed to her young minister who has 
built himself into the framework of her life 
and its activities, who now feels compellingly 
the inner demand to make the brotherhood of 
help wider, the Fatherhood of sleepless love 
nearer, to those who are actively carrying 
the sacred ideal of liberty through toil and 
danger to its highest fulfilment. A check 
given from the people’s heart is earnest of 
their pride in his decision to dedicate the 
strength of his life and faith to the cause of 
right. They will keep the church doors open 
for weekly service and with work and thought 
hold themselves together to return a strong, 
united body to his guiding hand when his 
mission shall be accomplished. He has 
received unlimited leave of absence, but his 
resignation is not accepted. The hand- 
clasp of fellowship between pastor and people, 
given nearly four years ago, is not loosed 
because duty turns their steps to different 
paths; for it was of the spirit, not of the 
body. Through him the church offers her 
sacrifice, gives of her best. M. H. H. 


WATERVILLE, M#.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The life of this 
parish has been awakened to great and nobler 
activity by the war. A union service 
started in the church by Mr. Phalen, and 
embracing the Methodists, the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Episcopalians, the Univer- 
salists, and the Unitarians, has been carried 
on all winter in the Opera House. The aim 
of this patriotic union is expressed by the 
words on the bulletin-board in front of the 
Unitarian church, which declares, ‘‘We unite 
to save fuel, to show our good-will, to help 
win this war.” Large and seriously minded 
congregations have thronged the Opera 
House every Sunday, and the spirit of fellow- 
ship and patriotism has been dominant. 
This Society is full of courage and hope. 
The annual contribution to the American Uni- 
tarian Association is increased 40 per cent., 
to show the parish believes this is the hour 
for fidelity and service to our faith. Mr. 
Phalen besides preaching in the Opera House 
has been in constant service in the State, 
from Eastport to Augusta, speaking in behalf 
of all the war drives. He is a ‘‘four-minute 
man” and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Safety and Defense. He has also 
supplied for a time the pulpit of his son, 
Chaplain Paul S. Phalen of the First Motor 
Mechanics Regiment, now in France. He 
is acting as secretary of the Maine State 
Conference, which meets in Waterville in 
June. Mrs. Phalen, who has been ill all 
winter, is rapidly improving. The people 
in Maine are determined to do their best to 
win this war. 
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Personal. 


The Harvard Corporation has announced 
the appointment of Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D., as a member of the board of 
preachers for the coming year. 


Rev. George A. Mark, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., 
has been granted a leave of absence to accept 
a commission as a Y. M. C. A. Overseas 
Secretary. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness, pastor of the 
Second Unitarian Society, Brookline, Mass., 
in a service Sunday, April 7, in celebration of 
the first anniversary of America’s entry into 
the world war, used a printed liturgical ser- 
vice arranged by himself, which met with 
many expressions of approval. 


A reception will be given to Rev. George 
Willis Cooke on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, April 23, in Channing Hall, 25 
FS IS A SS A 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 7;2 Fark St., Boston 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


COLOR =PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Men Going to the Front 


HELEN MESSINGER MURDOCH, F.R.P.S. 
282 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. B.B. 6074 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrLerHone, Beacn 62 


WANTED.—Middle-aged woman to do the house- 
work and care for an aged couple. Pleasant location, 
and handy pleasant house. Wages moderate. Inquire 
8. 8. J., Christian Register, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED BY YOUNG WOMAN OF REFINE- 
MENT a position as companion or to care for a child or to 
help in other ways in a household where she would be one 
of the family. Address B., care Christian Register. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
RELIGIOUS UNION 


APRIL 21 


in the SECOND CHURCH 
7.45 P. M. | 

Mrs. CAROLINE S. ATHERTON 
WILL SPEAK 


ALLIANCE MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY INVITED 


ALL WELCOME 
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Beacon Street, from 3.30 to 5.30 P.M. Mr. 
Cooke has been invited to give a brief address 
on how the world looks to one who has reached 
the age of threescore years and ten. All are 
cordially invited who may wish to attend. 


Rev. Sidney S. Robins, pastor of the First 
Parish of Kingston, Mass., on April 1 took 
up the work admirably begun by Rev. Earl C. 
Davis as Unitarian camp pastor, Camp 
Devens, Mass. Mr. Robins desires to be 
informed by the churches, Alliances, societies, 
or individuals of any Unitarian or other 
young men entering the camp, in order that 
he may know them and be of aid to them. 
Mr. Davis has returned to his parish, Pitts- 
field, Mass., his leave of absence ending 
March 31. 


Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Mass., will deliver two 
lectures at Meadville Theological School on 
the Ballou Lectureship Foundation on May 
2 and 3. From Meadville he expects to 
visit Toledo, Ohio, and preach in his former 
pulpit in that city on the first two Sundays 
in May, the 5th and 12th. He will also 
address the annual meeting of the Western 
Conference at Dayton, Ohio, returning to 
Boston in time to fill his own pulpit, May 19, 
and speak before the meeting of the National 
Alliance in Boston, May 20, the beginning of 
Anniversary Week. 


Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D., of 
Waltham, Mass., is in England during a six 
months’ leave of absence. Some of his speak- 
ing engagements are: March 10, Cambridge; 
March 17, Highgate, London, and Wood 
Green, London; March 21, address before 
London Masons; March 24, Bridport; March 
25, lecture at Bridport; March 31, Croy- 
den; April 7, University Hall (Martineau’s 
church); April 14, University Hall and 
Wandsworth; April 21, University Hall; 
April 25, address, Leeds Business Men’s 
Club; April 28, Mill Hill Church, Leeds. 
On March 22 he visited a German prison 
camp with Major Street of the British For- 
eign Office. 


The recent drive in New York to raise funds 
for the American Women’s Hospitals abroad 
should be of real interest to Unitarians, for 
one team, No. 37, was composed entirely of 
Unitarian women. Mrs. William Voigt of 
Lenox Avenue Church was captain, and 
she had as her aids, Mrs. William Sulli- 
van, Mrs. Mallison, Mrs. Wolf, and Mrs. 
Comstock. Twice during the ten-day drive, 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in ehild: welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CiEeRrk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum. 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genrrat SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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the banners, one for the largest number of 
subscribers, and one for the largest amount 
of money raised in one day, stood on the table 


of Team 37 at the luncheons given at the |. 


Hotel Biltmore. On the last day, April 6, 
both banners were there. The drive was 
for $200,000, but the actual sum raised will 
come nearly to three hundred thousand. It 
was fitting that a woman physician gave the 
largest single subscription. Dr. Eliza Ran- 
som of Boston gave $50,000. Dr. Ransom is 
going abroad to serve where most her great 
ability will count. 


Deaths. 


In Loving Memory 
of my Mother 
Mrs. S. E. DERBY ROGERS 
February 21, 1831 — April 22, 1917 
a lifelong Unitarian 
and a member of the Church of the Disciples. 
B.D. F. 


CARLOS C. TRACY. 
Carlos C. Tracy, aged seventy-seven, died suddenly at 
Nerthampton, Mass., April 5. For thirty years he faith- 
fully served the Northampton Unitarian church as its 


treasurer. He was a loyal life member of the American |, 


Unitarian Association and regularly attended the May 
Meetings in Boston, where he renewed each year his wide 
circle of denominational friendships. 


MISS SUSAN MANSFIELD. 

Miss Mansfield died April 4 at the home of her nephew, 
Prof. Alfred Mansfield Brooks of the Art Department of 
the University of Indiana, at Bloomington. In the pass- 
ing on of Miss Mansfield in her eighty-first year, Gloucester 
loses one of its benefactors and saints, and the old First 
Parish one of its most devoted members. Quiet and 
unostentatious as her consecrated service was both to the 
community and the church, yet her sweet and: inspiring 
influence was felt on all sides, and the church life has been 
immeasurably enriched by her long and faithful ministry 
to its needs. She was a life member of the American 
Unitarian Asscciation, and the last letter she wrote en- 
closed her annual contribution. Her many friends will be 
comforted 'to know that her death was as peaceful as the 
years which led up to it, and that her last days were spent 
suriounded by those she loved most. B.D. B. 


HENRY AUGUSTUS WILLIS. 
(Born Nov. 26, 1830; died March ro, ror18.) 


Mr. Willis was a lifelong resident of Fitchburg, educated 
in its schools and at Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 
He entered a Fitchburg bank as a clerk, steadily passed 
up through its various offices, and was for thirty-one years 
its president. 

He assisted, in 1868, in organizing the Worcester No1th 
Savings Institution and was elected its treasurer. He 
continued in this office until 1912, when he became its 
president, remaining in this office until his death. Bank- 
ing was his chosen profession, but he heid very many 
other important pcsitions of trust and honor. He was a 
man of the highest character and integrity. He was a 
brave soldier in the Civil War, as adjutant of the Fifty- 
third Massachusetts Volunteers, and was its historian at 
the end of the war. He was a stanch, loyal Unitarian, 
supporting his church at all times, ready to respond to 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Dotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


any of its calls for service or financial assistance. 
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Born 
of Unitarian parents, Unitarian liberal principles and 
activities, at home and abroad, appealed strongly to him, 
and never in vain. 

Among his public bequests, which were many, the 
American Unitarian Association and the Young Men’s 
Christian Union were generously named as well as Tuskegee 
Institute and other organizations in which Unitarians are 


| especially interested. His native city, in its hospital, its 
library and charitable institutions, and his own church, 


the First Parish Unitarian, benefited under the will, which 
showed the love he held for the young. 

He gave a helping hand to many young men seeking a 
higher education and was always ready to assist where 
help was needed. He was active in efforts to build up his 
native city, at all times. Everything he did, he did well, 
and in not one instance is the word “failure” connected 
with him. It was said of him, “His bounty was large, and 


| his soul sincere,” and “his life was so lived as to win the 


respect, the honor, and the trust of his fellow-citizens.’”’ é 
His was a life for young men to study and copy. 

Mr. Willis was never married, but, his father dying early, 
he lived to care tenderly for his mother through her life, and 


‘for a widowed sister, Mrs. Adaline W. Snow, who died 


at the age of ninety-six years, two days before he passed on. 
The Christian Register was taken in his home from the 
first issue, and he was a constant reader of it and prized 
it highly. He was fond of literature and art, was presi- 
dent of the Historical Society for its first ten years, had 
published several histories and historical papers, was 
president of the trustees of the Wallace Public Library 
for many years, also treasurer of the Burbank Hospital 
many years. 

Such natures are rare, but they are beacons to urge us 
on to solid achievements and sweet and wholesome living. 
Continued as he was among us for over eighty years, his 


life has and will have a great and a permanent effect on 


the life of the community. GR 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Established 56 years Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
R. & E. F. GLEASON 
UNDERTAKERS 
335 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Harvard 


DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
P.M. The church is open daily from 9g to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, April 21, Rev. William H. Parker 
of Dedham will preach. Church service at 11 A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 1r A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. Brown 
will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with the Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them, until 


further notice, for Sunday morning worship. Service at 
10.30. r. Sperry and Mr. Park will preach on alternate 
Sundays. The Sunday-school and all Chapel activities will 


continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old. 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samu 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morn- 
ing service at rr. Sermon by Rev. L. S. McCollester, D.D. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten and 
Primary at 11 A.M Church service at 11 a.m. Preac 
by the minister. Subject, ‘The be of the Elect. 
Disciples Guild at 4 p.m. All seats are free and a cordial 
invitation is extended to the public. Take Chestaut Hill 
(Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. : 
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Buy LIperty Bonpbs 


And remember also to send your contribu- 
tion for the work of the American Unitarian 
Association. This work helps to preserve 
religious liberty and to sustain American 
ideals. It should not be diminished nor 
delayed by lack of adequate financial support. 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantrics. 


A woman who reads the war news says 
“Poilu”? must be a rather common family 
name in France, there are so many of them 
in the army.—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


The rain it raineth every day 
Upon the just and unjust feller, 
But more upon the just because 
The unjust takes the just’s umbrella. 
—Bishop Creighton, 


Sergeant: “’Ere! You ain’t getting along 
very fast with this job!’’ Tommy: ‘Well, 
Rome wasn’t built in a day, you know.” 


Sergeant: ‘I know all about that, my lad, 
but I wasn’t a sergeant then!’’— London By- 
stander. 


‘““There goes Bulgerly. He is the banker 
who has given up his time working for the 
government for one dollar a year.” “‘Really, 
is that all he makes?”’ ‘‘Oh, no. In view 
of his patriotism the directors continue his 
salary.’’—Life. 


“T tell you,” said Pat, ‘‘the ould fri’nd 
is the best, after all, and, what’s more, I 
can prove it.”” ‘“‘How are you going to prove 
it?” ‘‘Where will you find a new fri’nd that 
has shtud.by ye as long as the ould ones 
have?’’—Last Word. 


“Your Honor,’’ said the arrested chauffeur, 
“T tried to warn the man, but the horn 
wouldn’t work.” “Then why didn’t you 
slacken speed rather than run over him?”’ 
A light seemed to dawn on the prisoner. 


“That’s one on me,’ he answered. ‘‘I never 
thought of it.””—Case and Comment. 
“FWdgar?”? “Yes, mother.” ‘‘What are 


you children doing?’’ ‘Playing royalty. I 
am a Knight of the Garter, and Edwin is 
Saturday.” ‘‘That is an odd name for roy- 
alty.”’ ‘‘Oh, it is just a nickname on ac- 
count of his title.’ ‘“‘What is his title?” 
“Knight of the Bath!”— Youngstown Tele- 
gram. 


A non-commissioned officer was mistaken 
by a raw sentry, who saluted him. The non- 
commissioned officer returned the salute, con- 
trary, of course, to orders. His colonel saw 
it, and ordered an explanation. Not in the 
least embarrassed, he promptly answered, 
“Sir, I always return everything I am not en- 
titled to.”” The colonel dismissed him.—Tit- 
Bits. 


Mischa Elman, the violinist, tells this one: 
“T was playing at a reception at a Russian 
prince’s, and for an urchin of seven, as I was 
at that time, I flatter myself I rattled off 
Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ finely. In 
one of the rests—it has several long ones— 
a motherly old lady leaned forward, patted 
my shoulder, and said, ‘Play something you 
know, dear.’ ”’ 


Bi Josh Billings: A thing sed iz hard tew 
recall, but unsed it kan be spoken enny 
time.—Bizzness and bizziness are tew diff- 
rent things, altho they pronounce out loud 
similar.—‘‘ People ov good sense’’ are thoze 
whoze opinyuns agree with ours.—Thare iz 
menny who are kut out for smart men, 
but who won’t pay for making up.—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


Reintroducing Mr. Dooley.—‘‘I think,” 
he said, “I wouldn’t like to be a iditor, 
after all. I sometimes wonder why they 
don’t come out with a line printed acrost th’ 
first page: ‘We don’t know anything about it, 
an’ we don’t care, an’ what business iv ye’ers 
is it, anyhow?’”’ “TI shud think th’ wurruk 
wuld kill thim,” said Mr. Hennessy, sadly. 
“Tt does,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘ Manny 
gr-reat iditors is dead.” 
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